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WHO’S WHO 


W. COLEMAN NEVILS was President of George- 
town University from 1928 till 1935, having pre- 
viously served this great institution as professor, 
dean, regent and chancellor. He is author of the 
very interesting Miniatures of Georgetown. In addi- 
tion to several collegiate degrees, he has decora- 
tions from many foreign governments, including 
France, Belgium, Italy, Jugoslavia, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Rumania, Chile and Venezuela. . . . MAURICE S. 
SHEEHY has been closely identified with the Cath- 
olic University of America. After completing there 
his graduate studies leading to the Ph.D. degree, 
he spent five years as professor in Columbia Col- 
lege, Ia. In 1927, he returned to the Catholic Uni- 
versity as professor of religion and director of the 
University survey. At present, he is in charge of the 
Golden Jubilee Celebration. . . . ROBERT NIESET 
writes for national publication for the first time. 
A Master from the Catholic University, an instruc- 
tor at De Sales College, Toledo, O., he is now seek- 
ing a Doctor’s degree at the University of Michigan. 
MARIE VON DRISKA, likewise, contributes for the 
first time to a mature Review. She is a sophomore 
at Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill. These two, and 
many more young Catholics, are thinking and 
should set older Catholics thinking. . . . ALBERT 
WHELAN and LEONARD FEENEY, as everybody 
knows, are Associate Editors. The former went to 
Harlan County and, this week and next, records his 
impressions. The latter has sports as a hobby and 
literature as a career, twinning them nicely. 
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INVESTIGATION by the Dies Committee into the 
anti-Semitic activities and aims of various so-called 
patriotic organizations has gleaned little of im- 
portance. It has made clear, however, that there 
is a definite thinking-trend on the part of a sur- 
prisingly large number of people, and that there 
is a definite attempt to bind this large number of 
people into secret societies. They have for their ob- 
jective the war on Communism and the attack on 
Jews, and for their rallying cry the preservation 
of true Americanism. To a certain extent, they 
have adapted some of the ideology of the Fascist 
and the Nazist. One or two of them have styled 
themselves Christian, but the Christianity element 
has little that is positive about it and merely means 
opposition to Judaism. These societies seem to 
flourish in the interior of the country, though they 
have counterparts on the easterr seaboard. All of 
which is rather vague, but the suvieties and trends 
are likewise vague. The point that we desire to 
stress is that there is in the United States a seeth- 
ing strata of the population that needs only a pro- 
gram and a leader to produce an irruption. The 
Communists have long talked about the coming 
revolution. These new societies have taken this talk 
of a revolution seriously, and are preparing them- 
selves for it or for their own. On both sides, the 
talk may be nonsense, for revolution and civil strife 
seem impossible. Nevertheless, thinking people who 
know and observe are somewhat apprehensive 
about these sub-surface activities of anti-Fascists, 
anti-Communists, anti-Semites and anti-Christians. 


HOWEVER else one may feel in regard to the visit 
of their Majesties, the King and Queen of England, 
to our shores, no one will fail to be charmed by the 
immediate and gracious desire of Queen Elizabeth 
to pay her devoir to the Dionne daughters, those 
magical children housed in a strange nursery in 
Canada, and protected with as much care and cau- 
tion as Scotland Yard could ever extend to a whole 
household of Royal Princesses in Buckingham Pal- 
ace. These Dionne children are an astounding phe- 
nomenon, not merely physiologically, but in every 
way you take them. Are they, in some, strange, 
mystical fashion, “Nature’s’” fantastic protest 
against the bugaboo of birth control? We heard an 
advertising man from Chicago say recently that 
the Quintuplets are one of the most important eco- 
nomic factors of our day. Their very existence has 
sold more soap, breakfast food, baby wear, photo- 
graphs, etc., not to speak of railroad tickets, road- 
side lunches, gasoline and oil, than any other single 
economic stimulant our informant could think of. 
The Dionnes have literally caused the redistribu- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of dollars that would 
otherwise lie secreted in safety vaults. And now 
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the coming of the English Royalty to Canada has 
brought out the social significance of these little 
girls. It was a pretty picture to see in the rotogra- 
vures: their Majesties, the Quints, being presented 
to Her Majesty, the Queen. Or was it vice versa? 
The significance of the Quintuplets will be tragi- 
cally missed only by those fathers and mothers 
who believe that when God sends them one little 
daughter at a time, He sends them only one fifth 
of a child. 


FRANCO has reviewed his victorious armies as 
they marched through the streets of Madrid. 
Franco is revered today by all Spaniards worthy of 
the name as Washington is revered by all Ameri- 
cans. Franco, like Washington, witnessed condi- 
tions that were intolerable to one who loved liberty. 
Franco, like Washington, believed that an oppres- 
sive power was clutching at the people. Like Wash- 
ington, Franco was thrown up into the natural 
leadership of a movement for freedom. Like Wash- 
ington, Franco began his campaign with a handful 
of men and with a divided people. Like Washington, 
Franco gathered popular support as the revolution 
progressed. Franco fought against an enemy that 
was destroying the very soul of his people, whereas 
Washington fought only against a faction that was 
imposing unjust taxation. Washington became the 
first President of a new nation. Franco is recog- 
nized as Chief of a new Spain. Not before a decade 
of years had passed, were the United States one 
and undivided. But Spain is already one and striv- 
ing to settle all divisions by justice and charity. 
Washington was first in war, first in peace, first in 
the hearts of his countrymen. Likewise has Franco 
been the first in the dark days of the war and first 
in the establishment of peace, as his amnesties in 
Barcelona and his addresses in Madrid amply prove. 
That he is first in the hearts of his countrymen, is 
evident from the warmth and depth of their ex- 
pressions of love and respect. 


ONE of the major causes of the present atmosphere 
of unrest and of the “terrible fear which suffocates 
us,” in the opinion of the Cardinals of France, is 
to be found in the widespread immoral practices 
which profane the home and thereby hasten the 
extinction of our population. Their appeal pub- 
lished on April 28 addressed to the young people 
of the J. A. C. (Catholic rural movement) on the 
subject of the diminishing birth-rate contains some 
of the strongest language yet used on this topic. 
Welcoming the turn of the tide in the state’s atti- 
tude toward the family which has recently shown 
itself in family allotments and other beneficial types 
of legislation, they nonetheless insist that the estab- 











lishment and preservation of the family, that “true 
mission which God gives to man,’”’ cannot be satis- 
factorily carried out save in a spirit of arduous 
sacrifice and loving devotion to duty, inspired by 
the love of God. They see an alarming conflict 
between the sacrifices which parenthood demands 
and “all that contemporary civilization has organ- 
ized for the charm of life.” No superficial methods 
will suffice to overcome this opposition, but only 
the reconstruction of a profoundly Christian con- 
cept of life; making the home today, as it was of 
old, a true sanctuary of holiness and happiness. 
For such a restoration and all that it means for 
the good of any nation or country, they look to 
the Catholic youth of today; and their words should 
find full echo here in the United States, where 
the same conditions prevail. 


BUSY laymen sometimes stop busy priests and ask 
them very simple questions. But these simple ques- 
tions, if asked often enough, may bring practical 
answers. Such a busy priest was asked, for instance, 
why so many Catholic churches appear as if they 
belonged to some sort of secret organization, in- 
stead of being public places of worship. “Motoring 
through the country,” explained the questioner, “I 
frequently find no way of determining whether a 
church is Catholic or Protestant. Many non-Catho- 
lic churches have crosses, so you cannot go by that 
sign alone. I find no way of learning when Mass 
will be celebrated: no sign on the church, on the 
door, or anywhere; no indication when confessions 
will be heard or any other necessary information 
volunteered. The only thing you can do in a strange 
place is to ring at the door of the rectory—if you 
know where it is—and put some questions, not al- 
ways a congenial thing to do or particularly wel- 
comed when you do it. Have our churches anything 
to conceal?” Answering the last question emphati- 
cally in the negative and instancing many churches 
which did give such information, the priest con- 
cerned parried the other queries by assuring that 
he would put them up to the readers of AMERICA. 
So it’s your turn now. 


HERE is a program for next Fourth of July. It is 
a patriotic and religious program, and we urge 
every Catholic pastor in the country to follow it. 
It results from the complaints of a reader (a Catho- 
lic lawyer much in demand for speeches on Ameri- 
canism, the Constitution and similar themes) who 
has made it a practice for years to attend Mass, 
as a patriotic duty, on the Fourth of July. He com- 
plains bitterly that our churches seem deliberately 
to ignore the national holiday, and that the Mass 
to be heard in any parish on the Fourth fails to 
bless, or even to recognize, the deep and wholly 
legitimate feelings of American Catholics. There is 
never a sermon or any reference whatever to the 
Republic, he says. There is no prayer, in or out of 
the Mass, thanking God for the blessings of liberty 
in this land or praying for the welfare of the na- 
tion and its people. Why cannot American Catho- 


lics have a special Mass on the Fourth of July, he 
wants to know—a sort of special patriotic liturgy? 
Since the day is a business holiday, thousands of 
the Faithful, pathetically eager to hook up their 
honest patriotism with their religion, would flock 
to the churches, particularly if the event were 
made an occasion. Well, we feel that this man is 
right; and so we offer this program for a Catholic 
Fourth of July observance in the parishes: (1) A 
noonday Mass, preferably a Solemn High Mass, 
with the full splendor of the liturgy; (2) a display 
of the American colors over the church door and 
in the sanctuary, and perhaps a color guard in 
uniform; (3) a formal, half-hour sermon, on a 
theme both Catholic and American, delivered by 
the most eloquent preacher available; (4) this 
celebration to be advertised widely and for weeks 
beforehand and attended by a group of Govern- 
ment officials as guests. And now, a few important 
suggestions. What Mass would be appropriate for 
the occasion? Why, obviously, the Mass of the Im- 
maculate Conception. No more beautiful liturgy 
(or more appropriate for the day of liberty) could 
be chosen than the Mass honoring the Patroness 
of the American Republic and exulting in her free- 
dom from sin and from the dominion of Satan. 
(Rubrics permit a votive Mass next July 4.) A 
half-dozen topics for the sermon come to mind: 
Catholic doctrine on the self-evident truths or in- 
alienable rights of the Declaration. The Catholic 
origins of the Constitution. The duties of the 
citizen. The blessings of liberty in the United States. 
The duty of practical civic tolerance. Catholic 
teaching on Church and State—their union, their 
separation. Missionaries in American history. Mary, 
“the honor of our people.” 


WHETHER or not President Roosevelt offers him- 
self or is drafted for a third term as Chief Execu- 
tive is a question that will be settled in due time 
by the President and the Democratic party. It is 
an open question, and every American has a right 
to express his views upon it. The cause of the Presi- 
dent, however, will not be advanced by the alle- 
giance and approbation of certain enthusiasts. Earl 
Browder, general secretary of the Communist 
party, speaking before the 15,000 Communists 
gathered together in the pubiic meeting of the 
Young Communist League, U. S. A., declared: “In- 
evitably, there has arisen a rapidly growing mass 
demand that the President shall be the candidate 
to succeed himself.” Apart from all other considera- 
tions on the question of the third term for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the mere fact that Earl Browder 
and the organized Communists are so eager for 
the continuation of the Roosevelt regime is a strong 
argument against extending the President’s power 
to the twelve-year period. The Communists are 
well satisfied with the way things are progressing 
in their favor. They are meeting with no serious 
opposition and are succeeding in their efforts to 
place Communists in influential posts. And so, in 
considering the third-term possibility, we need to 
take into account the Communist approbation. 
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GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
IS TRULY AN ALMA MATER 


One hundred and fifty classes leave her halls 


W. COLEMAN NEVILS, S. J. 











THE present year is sesquicentennial in several 
ways, and not the least for God and country is the 
commemoration of the 150th anniversary of the 
founding of Georgetown University, “the Alma 
Mater of all Catholic Colleges of the United 
States,” a title graciously given Georgetown in an 
autographed document of His late Holiness, Pope 
Pius XI. What Catholic education has meant for 
the spreading and sustaining of the true Faith in 
America needs no encomium, and only the bigoted- 
ly blind fail to see its value to civic life. 

A type of education which fundamentally teaches 
respect for law and order with reverence for au- 
thority was coincidentally established on the 
heights of Georgetown the same year that the Con- 
stitution of the United States was ratified, and the 
first President inducted into office. While from 
1634, the year of the Calvert Colony’s arrival on 
the shores of the Potomac, efforts had been con- 
stantly made by the Jesuits to have Catholic 
schools, they were not tolerated till 1789, and only 
after a sesquicentenary of persecution, poverty and 
ingratitude was John Carroll, priest, prelate, pa- 
triot, able to execute what had been planned by 
his Jesuit forebears, Andrew White and Thomas 
Copley. With the same ideals of education, true to 
the same Ignatian standards, on the eve of his 
consecration, the first Bishop of the United States 
founded an institution, of which he wrote March 
1, 1788: “On this Academy is built all my hopes 
of the permanency of our holy religion in the Uni- 
ted States.” 

To one who views the flourishing University with 
six well established and nationally known schools, 
housed in buildings second to none in architectural 
beauty and educational equipment, with thousands 
of distinguished alumni in every State of the Union, 
in all the insular possessions, in two score foreign 
countries, it is not easy to realize the heroism need- 
ed in those depressing days to inaugurate a uni- 
versity under Catholic auspices. But Carroll had 
flowing in his veins the blood of ancestors who, in 
spite of persecution, never faltered. He had, like his 
father, Ignatius Loyola, the will to win, and the im- 
posing statue which has been placed with historic 
justice at the College entrance is only a symbol of 
the monument he has reared. 
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Georgetown does well to glory in its founder. It 
has been proved that through his influence and that 
of his brother, Daniel, the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights of the United States possess such a solid 
philosophical foundation. As Georgetown was for- 
tunate in its founder, it was equally happy in its 
Proto-Alumnus, William Gaston, who was elected 
to the thirteenth and fourteenth United States Con- 
gress, and was offered, but declined, the United 
States Senatorship from North Carolina. He was 
later elected to the Supreme Court of his native 
State. 

A rather unique encomium of the Georgetown 
alumni was given by Dr. Angell, President of Mich- 
igan University, to Father J. Havens Richards, S.J.: 
“I have always wanted to ask the President of 
Georgetown how it was that a university of a com- 
paratively small enrolment could produce so many 
distinguished alumni.” 

Among the most eminent early American essay- 
ists was Robert Walsh, who was the student who 
addressed Washington on one of his visits to the 
College; from the same old North Porch, in 1921, 
Marshal Foch spoke and expressed his delight to be 
among his fellow Jesuit alumni, adding: “In 1871, 
I left the Jesuit College of St. Clement at Metz to 
pursue a military career, and now as my life nears 
its close I again find myself within the walls of an 
old Jesuit College. I can no longer salute the Rev- 
erend Fathers of my youth, but I am happy for 
this opportunity to salute their worthy successors.” 
James Ryder Randall, of My Maryland fame, ‘Poet 
Laureate of the Lost Cause,” leads the distin- 
guished list of poets, Condé B. Pallen, Thomas 
Walsh and many others. A Georgetown Anthology 
was published in 1927. 

A volume could be written on Georgetown emi- 
nence in jurisprudence, with Edward Douglass 
White, class of ’63, Chief Justice of the United 
States, heading the long list of judges of the Fed- 
eral, District and State courts. The first George- 
town graduate to become President of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association was Thomas J. Semmes, A.B., 
’42, and the latest is Frank J. Hogan, who at pres- 
ent holds this honorable office. Recent years have 
seen remarkable development in the Graduate De- 
partment of Law, in which are enrolled graduates 











from all of the well known law schools of America. 

The Medical School, founded in 1849, and the 
Dental School, founded in 1901, have occupied for 
the past ten years a spacious building on the high- 
est and most conspicuous spot of the University 
property. Enjoying highest possible ranking in 
their respective fields from all standardizing 
agencies, these schools have graduated alumni emi- 
nent in research, in scientific letters and practice. 
Their publications would fill a library. 

The latest department to be founded is that of 
the Foreign Service School, and its inauguration 
followed the received policy of the Directors in 
their effort to be more useful in time of need. With 
the growth of the country, Georgetown has kept 
pace; and it is more than a coincidence that devel- 
opments have followed in the wake of the country’s 
victories. It was natural, then, since the World 
War taught us we cannot stand alone and in isola- 
tion, that our citizens need those who can think in 
terms international, a school for foreign trade, for 
diplomatic and consular service should be an educa- 
tional necessity. The Foreign Service School was 
welcomed on all sides, and has met with marked 
success during these first twenty years of its exis- 
tence. 

The annals of the University show that George- 
town has been frequently favored by the embassies 
and legations in Washington. This friendliness has 
been considerably increased since the founding of 
the School of Foreign Service, though even from 
its earliest years Georgetown has always enjoyed a 
delightful contact with the representatives of for- 
eign lands who have been resident in Washington. 
No doubt this international friendship has been en- 
hanced by the fact that at Georgetown courses in 
eleven different languages are offered. 

Nor has Georgetown’s friends and friendliness 
been confined to fields afar. Situated in the seat of 
the National Government, it has enjoyed unique 
contact with the powers that be, executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial. 

Georgetown has had rather intimate relations 
with the White House, especially in the first cen- 
tury and a quarter of its existence. Quite a number 
of sons and relatives of Presidents of the United 
States have been students of Georgetown. Five of 
the Washingtons were among them, and Presidents 
Van Buren, Tyler, Polk and Johnson placed their 
sons at Georgetown, while Jackson and Buchanan, 
both childless, each sent an adopted son to the Col- 
lege. Madison, Pierce and the Harrisons had near 
relatives attending College classes. 

Up to 1933 all but three of the Presidents had 
formally visited the University; many of them were 
present and spoke at Commencements. This almost 
unbroken tradition was started by George Wash- 
ington, who honored the College by a visit on sev- 
eral occasions. President Cleveland gave a stirring 
address at the University’s Centennial fifty years 
ago. It was on that occasion he gave his eloquent 
and published address on The College as an Alma 
Mater, concluding with the words: 


Georgetown College should be proud of the im- 
press she has made upon the citizenship of our coun- 


try. On her roll of graduates are found the names of 

many who have performed public duty better for 

her teaching, while her alumni have swollen the 
ranks of those who, in private stations, have done 

4 duty as American citizens intelligently and 

well. 

I cannot express my friendship for your College 
better than to wish for her in the future, as she has 
had in the past, an army of alumni, learned, patri- 
otic and useful, cherishing the good of their country 
as an object of loftiest effort, and deeming their 
contributions to good citizenship a supremely worthy 
use of the education they have acquired within these 
walls. 

It was at the 1906 Commencement that Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt delivered a speech from 
which his oft-quoted words are taken: “Don’t flinch 
—don’t foul—the square deal—hit the line hard— 
the strenuous life.’”’ The strongest tie is with Presi- 
dent Monroe, not only because he decisively settled 
the property rights of the Jesuits, but also because 
his grand-nephew, a student at Georgetown, en- 
tered the Society of Jesus, and later served as Vice 
President of the University. 

It is fit on the happy occasion of a sesquicenten- 
ary to recall what was in contrast to what is. The 
sesqui acre of land has expanded to over four score 
and ten acres; one small three-story building begun 
in 1788 has witnessed the surrounding growth of 
fourteen buildings, one of them, The Healy, which 
a competent and distinguished architect pronounced 
“the finest specimen of architecture in the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

The student body in the beginning was drawn 
from the neighboring States, mainly to the South; 
for several decades there have been each year on 
the roster at least two students from every State in 
the Union, and also from the outside possession, 
including Alaska; and especially since the founding 
of the Foreign Service School about a score of for- 
eign countries have been represented among those 
taking courses. The alumni of Georgetown are at 
present in at least forty different countries. The 
earliest years of the Institution were given exclu- 
sively to the classical studies, and while several 
hundred still pursue these same _ time-honored 
branches, the University includes Schools of Medi- 
cine, Dentistry, Law and Foreign Service, a flour- 
ishing Hospital with Training School for Nurses, 
and Astronomical and Seismological Observatories. 

Georgetown has always remained conservative 
in the numbers enrolled, in courses pursued, and 
in extra-curricular activities. Pressure has been 
brought ever and anon to open new departments, 
Journalism, Liturgical Music, Business Administra- 
tion, Engineering, etc. But thus far, the Directors 
have felt it were better to develop and improve the 
six schools already established. It has aimed at in- 
tensive rather than extensive development. While 
the number of professors, instructors and lecturers 
has been constantly increasing, the enrolment of 
students has hardly varied at all in several decades. 
While Georgetown glories in the motto of the great 
seal of the University, Utraque Unum, God and 
Country, Religion and Science, its one hundred and 
fifty years might claim as a directive ambition, Ne 
Quid Nimis, to keep within bounds. 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
MOLDS THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


The first fifty years have built a solid foundation 


MAURICE S. SHEEHY 











ON October 22, 1936, a tall, scholarly prelate stood 
before an audience of 4,000 priests, Religious and 
students at the Catholic University of America and 
spoke as follows: 
In setting foot within this University, I realize full 
well that I am entering an institution which has 
merited for itself a place of honor not only in the 
Catholic world, but in non-Catholic circles as well, 
by its organization and its scientific accomplish- 
ments. The courageous spirit of initiative of their 
Excellencies of the Hierarchy of the United States, 
the munificence of your noble patrons, the gener- 
osity and spirit of sacrifice of your benefactors, 
great and small, known and unknown, have united 
to create and develop an undertaking which has 
brought no small title of renown to Catholics of this 
great country, so rich in promise for the future. 
As I stand here in your midst, there comes to mind 
a recollection of my younger years when, at the in- 
vitation of the lamented former Rector, Bishop 
Shahan, I was about to become a member of your 
staff of professors and to bring to the students of 
the New World a knowledge and love of one of the 
noblest products of the human mind, Roman Law. 
When I realize that only the fatherly prohibition of 
the saintly Pontiff, Pius the Tenth, kept me from 
accepting such an agreeable invitation, you will un- 
derstand how this place, which was about to become 
for me a second home by adoption, does not seem 
entirely strange, now that I am its guest, and how 
it is that words of warm and heartfelt affection 
come readily to my lips. 
On March 2, 1939 the speaker, Cardinal Pacelli, 
became Pope Pius XII, shepherd of Christendom. 

The interest in and devotion to the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America expressed by His Holiness is 
quite in line with Papal tradition. On March 7, 
1889, Leo XIII, founder of the University, wrote to 
the bishops of the United States: 


We deem most worthy of all praise your intention 
of inaugurating the University during the centenary 
of the establishment of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 
in your country, as a monument and perpetual me- 
morial of that auspicious event. 

What high hopes the bishops of our country had 
for the new University are summarized in the plea 
made for its foundation at the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore by Bishop John Lancaster Spald- 
ing: 

Let there then be an American Catholic Univer- 
sity, where our young men, in an atmosphere of 


faith and purity, of high thinking and plain living, 
shall become more intimately conscious of the truth 
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of their religion and of the genius of their country; 
where they shall learn the repose and dignity which 
belong to their ancient Catholic descent, and yet not 
lose the fire which glows in the blood of a new peo- 
ple; to which, from every part of the land our eyes 
may turn for guidance and encouragement, seeking 
light and self-confidence from men in whom intellec- 
tual power is not separate from moral purpose; who 
look to God and His universe from bending knees of 
prayer. ... Ah! surely as to whether an American 
Catholic University is desirable there cannot be two 
opinions among enlightened men. 


Before his death, Leo XIII was to look from afar 
at his newly founded pontifical University and 


declare: 

We greatly rejoice not only that the University 
has approved itself to us by the fruitfulness of its 
good results during the past six years, but also that 
it is on the point of undertaking still wider work. 
... To it let the Catholic colleges be earnest to send 
up their most talented and promising students; in it 
let the bonds of Holy Unity among Catholics be knit 
close and strong, an example of surpassing utility; 
and from it, as from a fountain open to all, may a 
great power of both learning and practical influence 
pour far and wide for the best welfare of all. 

In not dissimilar terms Pius X and Benedict XV 
commended the growth of the University. Time 
and again, the late Pontiff, Pius XI, commended its 
work. Most extraordinary was the Apostolic Letter 
of His Holiness opening the year of Golden Jubilee 
on October 12, 1938. Expressing his joy at the com- 
pletion “of a half century of fruitful labor,” the 
late Pontiff continued: 

During the almost fifty years of its existence, the 
Catholic University has done well. Despite the diffi- 
culties which attend beginnings and in the face of 
material limitations which might have discouraged 
men laboring in a less worthy cause, the superiors 
and the teaching staff, by their intelligence and de- 
votion, have won for the University a leading place 
in the great Catholic educational system of America 
and among the other similar schools of the land. 
And then the Holy Father gave a new objective 

for the next fifty years of the University’s existence 


in these words: 

The celebration of this Jubilee will be not alone 
one of retrospect and of commemoration, but also 
and principally one of prospective and of dedi- 
cation. .. . In the years which lie ahead the Catholic 
University is called to assume still greater and more 
momentous responsibilities than in the past. . . . The 

world has entered upon one of those periods of un- 























rest, of questioning, of disorientation and of conflict 
which have been well described as turning points of 
history. . . . Through the University it will be pos- 
sible to bring to bear upon the most pressing prob- 
lems of the day the full force of those principles of 
justice and charity in which alone they will find 
solution. 


And then the Holy Father added these significant 
words: 


Since the sciences of civics, sociology and econom- 
ics deal with individual and collective human wel- 
fare, they can not escape from the philosophical and 
religious implications of man’s origin, nature and 
destiny. . . . Christian teaching alone, in its majestic 
integrity, can give full meaning and compelling mo- 
tive to the demand for human rights and liberties 
because it alone gives worth and dignity to human 
personality. In consequence of his high conception 
of the nature and gifts of man, the Catholic is nec- 
essarily the champion of true human rights and the 
defender of true human liberties; it is in the Name 
of God Himself that he cries out against any civic 
philosophy which would degrade man to the position 
of a soulless pawn in a sordid game of power and 
prestige, or would seek to banish him from member- 
ship in the human family; it is in the same Holy 
Name that he opposes any social philosophy which 
would regard man as a mere chattel in commercial 
competition for profit, or would set him at the throat 
of his fellows in a blind, brutish class struggle for 
existence. 


These challenging words of Pope Pius XI had a 
twofold answer; one given by the Rt. Rev. Joseph 
M. Corrigan, D.D., Rector of the University, who 
stated: “The Catholic University of America 
pledges itself to this great task which the Holy 
Father declares dear to him”; and the other came 
from the American Hierarchy who, through a mes- 
sage sent by His Eminence Cardinal Dougherty, 
declared: “To carry out the injunction of the Holy 
Father, it is necessary that our people, from child- 
hood to mature age, be ever better instructed in the 
true nature of Christian democracy. A precise defi- 
nition must be given to them both of democracy in 
the light of Catholic truth and tradition and of the 
rights and duties of citizens in a representative 
Republic such as our own.” 

What has the University been doing during these 
fifty years to elicit the interest and concern of both 
the Hierarchy of the United States and the Su- 
preme Pontiff? Lacking the fanfare and publicity 
media of State-supported universities, it has gone 
quietly and effectively, in a sphere limited some- 
what by financial handicaps, about the primary 
obligations imposed upon it by the Popes. The chief 
function of a University is research, and a continu- 
ous stream of publications from University profes- 
sors and students attests to consciousness of this 
mission. 

The variety of the work, graduate and under- 
graduate, of the Catholic University of America is 
indicated by the numerous degrees conferred by its 
many Departments and Schools—Social Science, 
Nursing Education, Social Work, Engineering and 
Architecture, Arts and Science, Law, Philosophy, 
Canon Law and Sacred Theology. The extent of the 
influence exercised by the Catholic University may 
be judged from the fact that 543 degrees, includ- 
ing those of Doctor, Licentiate, Master and Bachel- 


or were conferred at the Commencement of last 
year. 

While the University regrets that the name of 
the present Holy Father has never been included 
among its personnel, it has helped to give this coun- 
try a capable and trained ecclesiastical leadership. 
I have not merely in mind the two score members | 
of the Hierarchy who, like Cardinal Hayes of rev- 
ered memory, salute the University as alma 
mater; but also the hundreds of diocesan school 
superintendents, directors of charity, chancellors, 
college presidents, Religious superiors, and similar 
officers who received special training at the Uni- 
versity. 

That the Catholic University of America is still 
in its infancy appears from the presence on its 
faculty of one of the four original professors, the 
Rt. Rev. Henri Hyvernat, Professor of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, whose mind is as eager 
and active as when, at the invitation of Archbishop 
John J. Keane, he joined the faculty in 1889. The 
present Rector, the Rt. Rev. Joseph Corrigan, is 
only the sixth in University history. And there are 
still living in Washington people who followed the 
procession headed by President Harrison on the 
occasion of the opening of the University fifty years 


What the next fifty years has in store for the 
Catholic University of America is largely, of 
course, in the hands of God. Perhaps the message 
of Pope Pius XII, uttered on an October day less 
than three years ago, may give significance and 
direction for the next half century of higher Chris- 
tian education: 

The more deeply you delve into the inexhaustible 
mine of Christian teaching and the philosophia 
perennis, the more confidently you trust to the 
spiritual guidance of those whom the Church recog- 
nizes and commends as the leaders of Catholic 
thought, first and foremost among whom is the An- 
gelic Doctor. The more courageously you apply that 
wisdom which is our inheritance from the past, and 
the teachings and directions of the highest authority 
of the Church to the vital problems of the day, the 
greater and more precious will be the service you 
render to the growth and development of Catholi- 
cism in this important country, and the more effica- 
cious and enduring will be the contribution of Cath- 
olic America of today toward the molding of the 
America of tomorrow. 

On his death, the Rt. Rev. Edward A. Pace, who 
gave a great mind, a great heart, and all the years 
of his priestly life to the University, was asked to 
write an official prayer for the institution he loved 
so well. This prayer, suggested by the University’s 
motto, Deus Lux Mea, reads in part: 

Make its light so to shine that all who are seeking 
after truth may come to know Thee Who art truth 
itself and to keep Thy law which is the way of life 
eternal. Give our people such understanding of our 
University, its aims and its power for good that they 
may love it even as the Church loves it, and strive 
as of one mind with the Head of the Church for its 
increase and advancement. 

That prayer epitomizes the hopes of students and 
faculty of the Catholic University as they face an 
era of startling change with the firm resolution, 
under the leadership of the Holy Father, “to re- 
store all things in Christ.” 
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WHAT THEY FEED 
TO THE ZOOLOCISTS 


ROBERT NIESET 











THERE are ninety graduate students in the depart- 
ment of zoology in the Graduate School of one of 
the best mid-western State Universities. These 
ninety students are all candidates for doctoral de- 
grees, and as doctors of philosophy they will be 
going forth year after year to teach biology and 
zoology courses in colleges all over the country. 
Should each one of them contact only fifty students 
a year, in thirty years of active teaching they shall 
have influenced, in some measure at least, 135,000 
souls. By reputation, writing, research and lecture 
certain of them shall influence far more than the 
one hundred and thirty-five thousand. This Univer- 
sity is only one of many where men are molded 
with the same stamp. Indeed, these ninety men 
gathered here now reflect the philosophies and 
attitudes which as undergraduates they have ac- 
quired from colleges all over the land. They repre- 
sent a cross-section of non-Catholic college grad- 
uates and they are being trained as prospective 
non-Catholic college instructors. 

For they are not Christians if Christian be the 
description of one who believes in the Divinity of 
Christ. They are Zoologists. Dr. Pincus has repeat- 
edly failed to produce parthenogenesis in any verte- 
brate above the amphibians. Therefore they are 
assured that it is quite impossible among mammals. 
Christ, therefore, if He be even an historical figure, 
was nothing more than the son of Joseph and 
Mary. Not only is that the common opinion among 
these Zoologists; “‘superstition” of a virgin birth is 
made the source of a wise crack, frequently, in a 
lecture on mammalian reproduction. This disgust- 
ing depreciation of Christ and his Blessed Mother is 
mentioned here at length because it illustrates very 
well the shallow logic and false pride inherent in 
the exalted air of “scientific liberation.” 

The philosophical absurdities of this group of 
biologists simply astounds anyone familiar with the 
precise and simple reasoning of scholasticism. Their 
naive “philosophy,” as they call it, may be sum- 
marized in their answers to the question: Is there 
a God? First, there are those, relatively few, who 
answer in a very vague and indefinite way that 
they believe some first cause or principle is neces- 
sary to explain the existence of contingent beings. 
This first cause may at the same time be the sum 
and beginning of the material world, probably a 
sort of world soul, a kind of cosmic energy. Har- 
mony of the individual man, a sort of voluntary 
susceptibility to the delicate vibrations of this cos- 
mic energy, will requalify his physical structure in 
such a way that he will feel a kinship and definite 
relation with all nature, particularly his fellow 
men. His code of conduct then becomes based on 
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this kinship. Members of this group are humanists 
in morality, theosophists in dogma. 

A second group, by far the largest of the three, 
has practically no answer at all. Its members are 
agnostics of the most illogical character. They 
would say that there probably is a God, but that 
if He is beyond space and time He is beyond all 
means of investigation, and therefore beyond all 
knowledge and probably all contact with individual 
men. For, they assert, human individual behavior 
is to be explained in biological and psychological 
terms which are rapidly being reduced to physical 
and chemical determination—with the possible in- 
clusion of some “vital” energy which is none the 
less material in nature. Their morality is a strange 
and illogical mixture of humanitarianism and un- 
suspected hangovers of Christian tradition. Of the 
three groups, the agnostics are by far the most 
irritating, for their characteristic premise, polemic, 
and conclusion is a philosophical shrug of shoulder. 

Whereas the agnostics are most numerous, the 
atheists are most vehement. Their god is a molecule 
and their law is chance. They are emphatic in their 
assertion that there is no God. For has not science 
shown all things to be but the evolved manifesta- 
tions of a primitive chaotic and dynamic substance, 
which by the law of trial and error, the natural 
selection of fortuitous combinations, has expanded 
to the present diversity and manifoldness of ob- 
jects? Logic? Mathematics! Philosophy? Poetic 
guess work! Science alone deals with realities, facts. 
To be sure, there are gaps in our knowledge of the 
complete process, but only the forthright advance 
of research along the lines that science has so 
profitably followed since Darwin’s time shall yield 
an answer. Philosophy or theology would make a 
mystery of it and so remove it from man’s only 
sphere of investigation. 

There are some few who believe in God as a 
personal God, and believe in the Divinity of Christ. 
But even for many of them religion simply consti- 
tutes one department of their life, science another. 
They see no unity or harmony between the two. 
For unless they are Catholics they have no philoso- 
phy, no complete synthesis which coordinates every 
aspect of their lives. Their religious education 
stands in woful contrast to their mature scientific 
learning. Their own conduct may be exemplary 
enough, but they are totally unable to cope with 
the irreligion about them. 

The darkest aspect of the entire situation is that 
these people neither know what they are about to 
destroy, nor can they be shown. The hope of re- 
ligion lies not in converting them, but circumvent- 
ing them. These men and women are still living in 
a society, the fundamental structure of which is, 
or has been until recently, Christian. They profit 
from a practical Christian ethics though they have 
denied its theoretical foundation. They are good- 
hearted people totally unable to explain their prac- 
tice of charity. They have some Christian ideals 
about family life, though, as the foundation for the 
ideals disappears, so do the ideals. 

Proud of their intellectual achievements, glory- 
ing in their enlightened liberalism, these students 











are going out with the benediction of the Univer- 
sity to promote the advance of science and bring 
further liberation to the youth of the country. They 
shall, so they believe, strike off the shackles of 
fetish and enrich the fabric of society by provid- 
ing more and more of its members with a true 
understanding, a palpable understanding of the 
meaning of life for which further scientific re- 
search shall establish rational means of control. 
Bacteriology shall provide a scientific chastity, 
genetics a practical romance. Sex shall be put on 
a dietary basis; child welfare on a clinical standard. 
Poverty is to disappear in the utopia of scientific 
government and controlled population. There shall 
be no ignorant masses to be poverty stricken—as 
if poverty and ignorance were synonymous. Trained 
teachers in state schools shall provide free educa- 
tion and moral guidance according to the latest 
psychological and physiological principles. Con- 
trolled animals in a controlled environment is the 
dream of these men, and the control is to be simply 
for the sake of a fuller sensuous and sensual life 
for the individual man. 

This is the educational ideal that the ninety 
Zoologists cherish. The supremacy of man, the 
means of his indulgence, the material fulfilment 
of his every whim is their inspiration and ambition. 
This is the liberation of man, the scientific freedom, 
that they go forth to teach, not in a crusade, but 
in a far more dangerous and effective way, in the 
manner of simple matter of fact. 


A FOOLISH FRESHMAN 
BUT A WISE SOPHOMORE 


MARIE VON DRISKA 











LAST year I was a Catholic in a non-Catholic Uni- 
versity. Last year I saw the dissection of my stand- 
ard of living. 

My reasons for going to a non-sectarian Univer- 
sity with Methodist leanings, meaning Methodist 
endowments, were not flimsy. They were logic- 
tight, well weighted. I wanted a degree in journal- 
ism. What could be more logical or practical than 
to go to the only University within commuting dis- 
tance boasting of a professional school? Yes, my 
religion was a major issue, but had I not been in 
Catholic schools for twelve years? I used all the 
stock arguments and was perfectly deceived. If I 
could not stand up against a few taunts now, I 
reasoned, I surely was not worth the name of Cath- 
olic. All in all, it was an inevitable arrangement, 
though I did have an inner conviction that it would 
be broadening to see how the other half of the 
world lived. I disposed of the question of religion 
simply; for four years my religion and school work 


were to be separated; I was bent on the education 
of my intellect. 

It was glorious fun until I had to admit to myself 
that I seemed to be getting too much cake, too 
little of honest-to-goodness bread and butter. Evi- 
dently, people were not bothered about arguing 
anything out to some sort of conclusion. Then I 
asked myself: “Is there anything conclusive about 
anything?” Rather disquieting to be heaped up 
with a smattering of this and that, but I had free- 
dom to think, and that was the first step to true 
knowledge. 

Surprising it was, too, to find that people just 
did not “up and at you” because you were a Cath- 
olic. In fact, from the number of Catholics on the 
University grounds, it was more surprising to find 
no organization among them. Everyone else was 
organized. It is true that I did meet with an excep- 
tion in the person of a polar-bear sort of individual, 
my logic teacher, but I finished with him definitely 
and conclusively. I admit it was with a certain 
amount of pride that I refuted the statement: “No 
good comes from Nazareth,” as a prejudiced, un- 
true generalization. 

By the end of the first semester my conclusions 
could have been summed up in much this way: I 
still was as firm a Catholic as I ever had been. So I 
thought. People made too much fuss about the re- 
ligious dangers to Catholic students in non-Cath- 
olic schools. I had discovered that by an almost 
unspoken agreement, religion as a subject of dis- 
cussion by the students was taboo, though every 
other theory, or pseudo-theory, was tolerated. De- 
spite this, I could not rid myself of the uncomfort- 
able feeling that only half of me was listening to 
lectures, writing book reports, forming opinions; 
the other half stood by, detached, criticizing. 

January and February are dreary months in 
themselves, but they are particularly so when spent 
in a college classroom. Just at that time professors 
begin feeling sorry they let you go without assign- 
ments over the Christmas holidays, if they did, and 
start piling on work to make up for lost time. 
Added to sleety weather and crabby profs was my 
growing feeling of uncertainty. No one seemed to 
have an answer that would stand pat in broad day- 
light, about social conditions, morality, govern- 
ment. Education seemed bent on destroying every 
vestige of the human ego. Psychologists claimed 
that there was no right and wrong, only an arti- 
ficial set of man-made standards varying with each 
civilization. A geologist sincerely felt that insects, 
or maybe birds, would dominate the scene as the 
supreme creatures. In English classes, we read the 
Bible as a Jewish classic, treating it with the same 
amount of credibility that we would the mythical 
adventures in the Odyssey. 

Everything in which I had believed, stood in 
question: my superiority over a dog or a chim- 
panzee; my ability to say yes or no; to choose be- 
tween right and wrong. Superficially, I felt that 
their arguments were fairly good. Then, for the 
first time, I became conscious that I was a Catholic 
in a non-Catholic University. My religion was being 
attacked, not by a taunt at a particular precept 
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particularly, but by a general denunciation of the 
way of life that Catholicism implies. The time for 
the education of my intellect had long been up. 
Either I must accept their way fully, or retain 
mine. There could be no halves. 

Then followed months of doubting and rehash- 
ing of principles I had always taken for granted. 
Very well, I argued with myself; let me see what 
they have to offer. So I listened and tried to weigh. 
My English professor admired “great spiritual ex- 
periences”; yet he scoffed at religion. He assured 
us that he was no religious authority each time a 
question of religion was raised; but he interpreted 
the Bible and other religious dogmas with perfect 
freedom. I suppose the average layman could inter- 
pret the classics with equal assurance of being cor- 
rect. With one breath he urged the need of Chris- 
tian fraternity; still, he went out of his way to get 
in a good joke at Christ’s expense. 

A psychology teacher in speaking of sterilization 
of the feeble minded got off the subject long 
enough to inform the class that sterilization was 
one of the things that Catholics consider “not nice.” 
A few days later he came forth with the astound- 
ing statement that it would take ninety genera- 
tions to reduce the feeble minded, about two per 
cent of the total population, to one in ten thousand 
by sterilization. When faced with the question, he 
was forced to admit the authenticity of miracles at 
Lourdes and the existence of other spiritual phe- 
nomena. Yet, psychology, as far as he was con- 
cerned, was perfectly content to push these facts 
aside as unexplained phenomena, insisting that the 
soul, if there is one, is too unscientific for psycho- 
logical consideration. 

In geology classes we were shown the archeop- 
teryx, a toothed bird, and the pterodactyl, flying 
reptile, as evidences of evolution. Yet the geologists, 
beyond the discovery of fossils, are pretty much in 
the dark about the whole matter. They do have the 
planetesimal hypothesis to fall back on, but that 
only explains the evolution of the world by starting 
out with the pre-existence of a gaseous ball revolv- 
ing in space. 

The planetesimal hypothesis was the final clinch 
to my growing conviction that my problem was 
settled. In other words, I was fully convinced now 
that our theories, our way of living, would be ac- 
cepted if they were not Catholic. Those who are 
sincerely interested in the teaching profession—and 
sincerity is not a quality restricted to Catholics— 
unconsciously voice our precepts and call them by 
any name they choose. Those who refuse to see 
God when He most inconsiderately bumps into 
them in their scientific corners, push Him aside as 
an unexplained, unscientific phenomenon, or forget 
the matter as best they can by giving Him no name 
at all. God cannot be separated from learning, no 
matter how fast or how glibly men talk. Since He is 
truth, any attempt to find truth leads back to Him. 

There is a Catholic way of political science, ge- 
ology, psychology—and that way is not antiquated. 
It is the way that the more enlightened are trying 


to make prevail. 
To you who call me a prejudiced Catholic, a 
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muddy thinker, I ask you to take a look at my 
point of view. Give me beauty, I say, equal to but 
one particle of the beauty that the Catholic inter- 
pretation of life offers to the individual, and I will 
accept your way. Produce in your laboratories pro- 
toplasm that lives and thinks, and I will admit that 
you are right. Show me the magic “ism” that pro- 
vides so perfect an answer for every field of human 
effort as the teaching of a gentle Nazarene, and I 
will bow down to it. 

Until then, I am a Catholic. Next year I shall be 
a Catholic in a Catholic college. 


FACE TO FACE 
WITH HARLAN COUNTY 


ALBERT WHELAN 











LIVING down a bad reputation is about the hard- 
est thing a man, or a locality for that matter, is 
faced with. A striking example is the city of Chi- 
cago. Try as it will to overcome the handicap of an 
evil name brought on by the reign of gang terror- 
ism, during the “noble experiment” days, the repu- 
tation still clings. 

Harlan, of Kentucky, now commonly referred to 
as “Bloody” Harlan, has a similar bad name, 
though on a relatively smaller scale. When I told a 
friend in Cincinnati that I was going to Harlan, he 
advised me to procure a bullet-proof vest. From 
anyone outside Harlan County itself to whom I 
happened to mention the fact of my proposed visit, 
the response invariably was: “It’s a bad spot of 
country!” 

But Harlan, county seat of the county of the 
same name, and situated in Southeastern Kentucky, 
is a very respectable town of over 5,000 inhabitants. 
Besides, being a comparatively new town, its homes 
and buildings, with modern stores that would do 
credit to any city, are very impressive. Then, too, 
it is a busy town with plenty of bustle and snap 
about it. The Kentuckian in this section may be a 
drawler in speech but his actions, brisk and ener- 
getic, indicate alertness of mind. 

I must confess that I approached Harlan, via the 
early morning train, with considerable trepidation. 
This feeling was augmented, while yet some twenty 
miles away, on looking out the car window in order 
to learn the name of the station where the train 
had stopped, to find myself facing a group of Na- 
tional Guardsmen covering both approaches of the 
highway with a machine gun. It was a grim affair 
looking into the muzzle of that gun. I began to re- 
gret not having taken my friend’s advice about the 
protective vest. 

But arrival at Harlan was quite different. There 
was a hum of activity, in the usual business sense, 
about the station. There were no evidences of 











armed guards patroling the streets, and though 
khaki-uniformed young men were there, no one 
seemed to pay any particular attention to them. 
Inwardly, of course, the people resent the militia, 
and eagerly await their withdrawal. There were no 
groups of sour-faced, sullen miners gathered at 
conspicuous street corners. There was a generous 
nod or “Howdy” from everyone. But what im- 
pressed me most was the number of cars and 
trucks that streamed along the principal business 
street. There were a number of taxis of the Ply- 
mouth and Dodge class bustling about all day and 
night. 

The City of Harlan, we said, is the county seat. 
Its impressive court house, covering a square city 
block and surrounded by well-kept lawns, has the 
usual atmosphere of county-seat dignity about it. 
Here all the legal transactions of the County are 
attended to, and from the number of coal mines in 
the district, it is easy to judge that Harlan is a 
lawyers’ paradise. 

As a center of coal industry, Harlan’s history is 
comparatively recent. It was only in 1904 that it 
was known that coal existed here, at least in large 
marketable quantities, but it was impracticable for 
mining because of the distance from any rail com- 
munications. It was not until 1910 that the railroad 
extended into the County and the coal industry be- 
gan to flourish. Now the entire county is served by 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 

Harlan’s position in the coal industry is rather 
unique. Most of the mines, except for a few “cap- 
tive” mines (those owned and operated by large 
industrial organizations for their own purposes 
such as, for example, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration), are owned and operated by local people, 
people whose great-great grandparents came over 
in the early days of Kentucky ecross the Cumber- 
land Gap from Virginia and the Carolinas. They 
are native people who have for the most part held 
the land grants in their families for generations. 
The capital which was needed to develop the mines 
came in good part from local banks. It was not diffi- 
cult to induce banks to invest money in mine de- 
velopment due to the high-grade quality of the 
coal in the district. The owners and investors have 
prospered, which accounts for the flourishing con- 
dition of the town. 

Unlike most coal districts, Harlan did not need 
to import labor. With a county population of about 
63,000, there were plenty of local people who were 
willing and anxious for a steady income such as is 
derived from daily labor rather than from the more 
precarious existence snatched from farming moun- 
tain terrain. These people, likewise, are the native 
Anglo-Saxon stock that came originally from the 
Carolinas and Virginia. Many of these present men 
working the mines also owned small plots of land 
but were not so fortunate as others in finding the 
“black diamonds” on their holdings. 

So Harlan is distinctive in this respect that oper- 
ators and miners are of the same stock, with the 
same traditions and heritage. From this arises an- 
other situation. Perhaps, there exists an under-cur- 
rent of jealousy and resentment on the part of the 


men that these operators, who are their own peo- 
ple, have not unfrequently dealt unfairly with them. 

If one were to ask the great majority of the peo- 
ple throughout the United States what conditions 
they should expect to find on reaching this section 
of Kentucky, they very probably would answer: 
“Lean, hungry faces; gaunt, sullen miners; under- 
nourished, unkempt, ragged children; and haggard, 
starvation-fearful women.” It will doubtless be sur- 
prising to learn that few such conditions prevail. 
Newsreels and news pictures of squalor have not 
been wanting that leave the country at large under 
the impression that want and deprivation are the 
rule in the mining districts of Harlan County. 
There are, certainly, cases of extreme poverty, but 
there have been other contributing causes apart 
from the present stoppage and strike which have 
been largely responsible for such situations. And 
such abject cases are rather the exception than the 
rule. 

What one did encounter, out in the mining sec- 
tions, was group after group of fine, sturdy boys 
and girls, whose clear eyes and healthy complex- 
ions were indicative of sound home conditions. I 
attended the meeting on Sunday, May 21, at the 
Black Mountain Coal Corporation mine at Kenvir 
to which were summoned officers and committee- 
men of all the local U.M.W. unions for the purpose 
of discussing strike procedure for the coming week. 
From five to six hundred men were present at this 
meeting. It is safe to say that the impression made 
on the newspapermen by this group of workers was 
extremely favorable. No finer-looking group of 
workmen exists anywhere; men with clear-cut fea- 
tures and honest eyes that look one square in the 
face, and yet with complete friendliness and cour- 
tesy. 

Not but that there was grave danger of want 
and even starvation after May 14 facing the strik- 
ing miners; but now, with that threatening crisis 
averted, due to the relief furnished through the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, together 
with considerable quantities of food shipped in by 
the John L. Lewis organization, the smiles have 
returned to the faces of the striking miners. Starva- 
tion will not now drive the men to yield their objec- 
tive of a closed shop, and they know that the oper- 
ators cannot afford to mine coal that is, under pres- 
ent working conditions, costing them several hun- 
dred dollars a ton. 

These preliminary observations are meant as 
the stage-setting for a further discussion of the all- 
important coal situation in Harlan County. The 
purpose has been merely to offset the current im- 
pression among most people that Harlan is a back- 
woods area where ignorance and want are ram- 
pant, a section without schools, hospitals and the 
ordinary advantages of American life. Such impres- 
sions are altogether erroneous. There are well- 
equipped hospitals and up-to-date high schools, for 
example, at such centers as Harlan, Loyall, Ben- 
tham and Lynch that would do credit to any similar 
section of the country, all within a radius of thirty 
miles and easily accessible by railroad and first- 
class highway. 
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PALESTINE HOMELAND 


TWENTY-TWO years ago, the British Government 
embodied in the Palestine Mandate the Balfour 
Declaration. According to that document, “His 
Majesty’s Government view with favor the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people,” and pledges itself to facilitate the 
achievement of that object. In the same sentence, 
however, was inserted an understanding that “noth- 
ing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish communi- 
ties in Palestine.”” Twenty-four years ago, on be- 
half of the British Government, Sir Henry Mc- 
Mahon made pledges to the Arabs that there 
should be created an Arab State. The inclusion of 
Palestine in this State is disputable, and the docu- 
ment, as a whole, is open to diverse interpretations. 

Great Britain has found herself in an impossible 
situation all during the subsequent years. She has 
created a problem that cannot be solved peacefully 
and that cannot be solved ruthlessly. The White 
Paper published on May 17 is the latest and prob- 
ably the final attempt to compose the irreconcilable 
claims of two hostile and determined peoples over 
the control of a small area of land. According to 
the White Paper settlement, after five years, during 
which the Jews are granted a. quota of 75,000 im- 
migrants per year, the Jewish inflow into Palestine 
will cease, and the Jewish population will be estab- 
lished as a one-third minority. Within a decade, 
Great Britain promises the erection of an indepen- 
dent Palestine State. 

The British Government White Paper appears 
to be a paper solution that may be torn or crum- 
pled by either or both Arabs and Jews. It seems to 
be, however, an honest attempt to act justly, as far 
as justice is possible on conflicting and contradic- 
tory claims, toward the contestants. It pleases 
neither the Arabs, nor the Jews, nor the British. 
No settlement can humanly be devised to satisfy 
all three parties. The Arabs are important because 
of their power over the surrounding territories. 
The Jews are important because of their influence 
over world opinion. Both can menace Great Britain, 
and Great Britain is in the weak position of being 
obliged to soothe both. 

One phase of the Palestine problem that is im- 
pressive is the force and the vehemence of the at- 
tack of international Jewry. The union of senti- 
ment, the similarity of method, the use of propa- 
ganda, the moral pressure of Jews in every nation, 
particularly in the British Commonwealth and the 
United States, all manifest that Jewry is an inter- 
national power, that it is aggressive and may be 
ruthless, and that it is determined to champion its 
interests against all and any who would question its 
aims. The problem of Palestine may provoke a new 
orientation of ideas in regard to the place of the 
Jewish race in world affairs. 

In the United States, likewise, there is in process 
a new Jewish consciousness, characterized by mili- 
tancy and acumen. This, also, requires a new Amer- 
ican evaluation and orientation. 
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THE KING AND THE QUEEN 


AFTER their triumphal visit to their loyal sub- 

jects in Canada, King George and Queen Elizabeth ° 
will cross to the United States at Niagara Falls and 
be welcomed by the American reception committee. 
They will then proceed to Washington for the State 
receptions and to New York for a visit to the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth’s exhibits. To them, as sover- 
eigns of a friendly nation, as honored guests of our 
nation, as gracious personalities, the citizens of the 
United States do well to offer every testimonial of 
respect and every courtesy required by the tradi- { 
tional concept of royalty. 


ALARM AT THE AX 


BY the press of Germany and Italy, the news 
that these countries have just concluded a 
treaty of unlimited and automatic mutual as- 
sistance in event of war causes unlimited re- 
joicing. The new “Axis” alliance, which runs for 
ten years, is heralded as a guarantee of peace, 
as a mighty constructive force for civilization, ° 
as a crushing reply to the criticisms and insults 
of the “democratic powers.” Most of all, it is a 
victory for the anti-Comintern aggregation, 
which now is estimated at 302,500,000. 

In the western countries, people are per- 
plexed as to whether or not they should become 
alarmed over the Axis alliance. Those who are 
already convinced that war is inevitable will 
see in it a rapid gathering of the storm clouds. 
But just where is the increase of danger? The 
answer to this question lies in our determining 
precisely what, in either instance, is “allied.” 

The Axis alliance is a union between two 
governmental regimes which exist principally 
through an elaborate and centralized govern- ‘ 
mental propaganda, as do many other govern- 
ments, some friendly to the Axis and some un- 
friendly, at the present time. The basis of this | 
alliance is the decision of these two governmen- ( 
tal propaganda agencies to propagandize in 
harmony, in war as well as in peace. For all 
practical purposes, it is very much the same ' 
matter as if an alliance were concluded between 
two of our largest metropolitan dailies; only 
that in the case of the governments their re- 
spective clientele must listen to the propaganda, 
like it or not, while the papers are limited by 
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SYMBOLS OF AUTHORITY 


THE principle of authority and the symbol of au- 
thority are thoroughly Catholic concepts. Their 
Majesties of Great Britain are symbolic of the au- 
thority resident in the Government of the British 
Commonwealth. Many may be cold in their wel- 
come, having a democratic disdain for kingship, 
remembering the hostilities between England and 
America, and fearing that bonds too close may be 
forged by this visit. Many of Irish descent may 
recall too vividly the past and present of the two 
Islands. But now, the desire of the nations is for 
peace, and in peace we welcome their Majesties. 


E AXIS ALLIANCE 


the tastes of their subscribers. Whether Ger- 
many sends some planes to Italy or Italy sup- 
plies Germany with troops is not half so effec- 
tive in war waging and war threats, under pres- 
ent conditions, as the fact that the same mo- 
tives, emotions and ideas are supplied for the 
citizens of the two countries. 

The real menace of this whole business is not 
in what the Axis alliance may do the rest of 
the world, but in the harm that the democratic 
nations will be driven to do to themselves as its 
result. The alliance was announced at the exact 
moment when Chamberlain was clinging to the 
wheel to keep his country from veering full sail 
into the arms of a complete military alliance 
with Moscow, the oldest and most effective of 
all modern propaganda regimes. By this very 
choice, Spain, Portugal, Poland, Hungary are 
to be swept into the Axis orb; and the stage is 
set for a propaganda war such as the world has 
even yet not seen. The Russian alliance, cyni- 
cally sought for propaganda value, just as cyni- 
cally will turn to the ruin of those governments 
and politicians who sought it. 

There is but one way for the democratic na- 
tions, our own included, to treat the Axis alli- 
ance: it is to forget about it, so that most of its 
“menace”’ will lose its effect, and not be tricked 
by our own alarmists into anti-Axis alliances 
which will substitute Red fires for the frying- 
pans of Fascist revilings. What propaganda is 
needed, let us make it at home—we have ample 
facilities; and neither favor nor fear the brand 
that is furnished from abroad. 





ADVICE TO RETAILERS 


ADVICE was offered to retail merchants at the 
meeting of their National Federation on May 22. 
The principal advisers were President Roosevelt 
and Harry Hopkins, Secretary of Commerce, who 
spoke for the Administration; and the Hon. Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr., House leader of the opposition. 

From purely practical reasons, if for no other, 
the Government has ample ground for concern over 
the prosperity of the retail merchants. The Presi- 
dent took care to emphasize that for every twenty 
persons in the United States, there is one retail 
establishment. No governmental program can suc- 
ceed unless it has the retailers’ cordial support. 

The President, after vigorously defending his 
spending and taxation policy, advised the retailers 
to look beyond the mere fact of the presence of 
customers at the counter and to inquire into the 
factors that determine their purchasing power. 
The chief of those factors he found to be the lack 
of proper means for distributing commodities need- 
ed by the consumer. “We find,” he said, “that the 
role of distribution is becoming increasingly of rela- 
tive importance in economic life. This country is 
blessed with abundance, but we have failed to 
utilize fully these means for the common good.” 
And specifically to the retailers: “This challenge of 
effectively distributing what we are capable of pro- 
ducing is perhaps yours in a larger measure than 
that of any other single group.” 

The program as to the distribution of goods 
enunciated by the President and Mr. Hopkins 
agrees, as far as its declared objective, with the 
pronouncement of Quadragesimo Anno: “Then only 
will the economic and social organism be soundly 
established and attain its end, when it secures for 
all and each those goods which the wealth and re- 
sources of nature, technical achievement and the 
social organization of economic affairs can give. 
These goods should be sufficient to supply all needs 
and an honest livelihood.” What is left unclarified, 
however, in the Administration’s pronouncements, 
as well as in the pronouncements of its critics, is 
whether or not these goods are to be distributed 
for “all and each” through a wide distribution of 
the opportunity to produce as well to consume. 

The goods are not merely to be distributed, in 
the Encyclical’s concept, they are to be secured. 

As long as the problem of distributing employ- 
ment is unsolved, and the present surplus of unem- 
ployed persists, there is not and there will not be a 
secure and effective distribution of those goods 
upon which depend the welfare of families. The 
honest livelihood soon ceases to be an honest liveli- 
hood, if the means for earning an honest livelihood 
by personal labor are absent from a considerable 
proportion of the people. Neither business nor gov- 
ernment alone or in combination can fully satisfy 
this need. It can only be solved by the “social or- 
ganization of economic affairs,” by the cooperation 
of business and government, worker and consumer. 
The first step towards such cooperation might well 
be a greater clarification of the Government’s aims. 
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THREEFOLD JUBILEE 


THE close of the scholastic year in 1939 is 
marked by an unusual coincidence in the field of 
Catholic education. In Washington, the Catholic 
University of America anticipates the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its foundation. During the week that 
Georgetown University honored its beginning of a 
century and a half ago, the Xaverian Brothers hon- 
ored, in nearby Southern Maryland, their origin of 
a century past. 

Educational anniversaries of this kind are far 
from being just a formality merely to mark the 
passing of time. Nor are they merely a convenient 
reminder to benevolent donors for worthy causes. 
If for no other purpose, we need such commemora- 
tions in order to pay proper tribute to the men who 
over a space of fifty, one hundred, one hundred and 
fifty years, as the case may be, gave their lives to 
the noblest of all professions, that of educating 
youth in that scheme of knowledge and conduct 
which manifests truth because it manifests the 
world’s Creator. We like to recall the individual 
worth of these men, their personal devotion to their 
tasks, their individual talents lavishly consecrated 
to a work which reaps little earthly reward. We 
like to make them live and speak again; to compare 
the giants of the past with the pygmies of the pres- 
ent—who in their day, they can be assured, will 
figure as even greater giants than their predeces- 
sors. 

Each of these jubilees is a reminder that Cath- 
olic education, both secondary and university, faces 
a special task, now that it has established its posi- 
tion through generations of perseverance and pio- 
neering. During the formative period of the Church 
in this country, Catholic schools had to look chiefly 
to the immediate job of providing their students 
with a ready defense of their Faith against the as- 
saults made upon it from outside. Straitened cir- 
cumstances offered little opportunity to develop 
Catholic education autonomously as it existed of 
old, according to a plan which would represent the 
Catholic idea in all its richness of application to 
culture and society. 

Today, while the need of fortifying the student 
against spiritual contagion is as great if not greater 
than before, we imperatively need to intensify and 
perfect the development of a plan for Catholic edu- 
cation from within. Non-Catholic educators demand 
more and more insistently that all education, from 
the primary school to the university, be developed 
according to a rigidly coordinated scheme. Good or 
bad, rational or irrational, their systems will, in the 
long run, offer a sharp competition to our own, 
with corresponding encroachments on the limited 
but precious autonomy which we now possess. 

Our surest, even though long-range defense 
against such an encroachment is to build up to the 
full the tremendous implications of our Catholic 
education, as far as circumstances permit. 

In the meanwhile, AMERICA offers its hearty con- 
gratulation to the jubilarians, and prophesies that 
in the future, as in the past, they will be leaders, 
not followers, in their several educational domains. 
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IN A GLASS DARKLY 


IN the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Matthew, xxviii, 
18-20) we find a brief prayer which accompanies 
every Christian from the beginning of his life until 
its end. Brought to the font of regeneration, the 
little child is baptized “in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Probably 
the first prayer our mothers taught us was couched 
in the word which Our Saviour spoke to the 
disciples, “in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” We did not know 
what the words meant. Connecting them with the 
motions of the sign of the Cross, we may have 
thought them just another game; but God smiled 
to “hear a child’s tongue like Thy own.” 

With this same prayer, the priest of God ap- 
proaches the altar to begin the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. They are on his lips, as he dispenses the 
Sacraments which a loving Saviour instituted for 
our healing and our sanctification. Day by day we 
hear them and repeat them, so that they become 
as our very breath. Even as these sacred words 
are spoken over us as we are born to Christ, even 
as in life we recall them in moments of sorrow and 
of joy, sO aS we pass into another world, where 
there are no partings and no changes, we humbly 
pray that their consoling music will fall upon our 
closing ears, “In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

The Church has fitly chosen these verses from 
the Gospel according to Saint Matthew, for they 
contain a promulgation in the words of Our Lord 
Himself of the theological mystery of the Most 
Holy Trinity. We call it a “theological mystery” 
because it is a truth referring to God which we 
cannot fully understand. It is freely admitted that 
finite man can never completely fathom this 
mystery, for the finite can never comprehend the 
Infinite. But this does not mean that man can 
understand nothing about it. Still less does it mean 
that in the mystery of one God in three Divine 
Persons, there is anything which is repugnant to 
reason. 

It is not unreasonable to take as true what we do 
not fully understand. Even in the physical world, 
we are surrounded with mysteries of the natural 
order. Many of these men may one day solve, but 
in the interval we accept the manifest fact. The 
whole field of research bears witness to the fact 
that although we know that matter exists, the wis- 
est man knows little more than the child of its 
ultimate constitution. 

All real difficulty vanishes when we remember 
that He Who in tomorrow’s Gospel promulgates the 
mystery of the Most Blessed Trinity, is infinitely 
wise and infinitely truthful. When, therefore, Jesus 
Christ tells us that God exists in Three Divine Per- 
sons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, we can have 
no hesitation in accepting the fact of the Most 
Blessed Trinity. We accept and affirm, induced by 
the same motive which induces us to accept and 
affirm all other truths in the supernatural order. 
God, infinitely wise and infinitely truthful, has 
revealed them. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. An agreement covering 
financial and military assistance was signed by 
President Roosevelt and General Anastasio Somoza, 
President of Nicaragua. .. . By a three-to-two vote, 
Jerome N. Frank was elected chairman of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. Declaring de- 
mocracy and the profit system to be “intertwined,” 
he announced he would guard that system. During 
his early New Deal days in Washington, Mr. Frank 
was regarded as not having much enthusiasm for 
the profit system. . .. Attorney General Murphy ap- 
pointed Thomas R. Amlie as a special assistant At- 
torney General. When President Roosevelt nomi- 
nated Mr. Amlie to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, both houses of the legislature of his native 
State, Wisconsin, passed a resolution urging the 
Senate not to confirm the nomination, character- 
izing the nominee as Communistic in his viewpoint. 
After it was clear that the Senate would not confirm 
the nomination, President Roosevelt withdrew 
Amlie’s name. The post given Mr. Amlie by Attor- 
ney General Murphy does not require Senate con- 
firmation. 


WASHINGTON. Addressing the Retailers National 
Forum, President Roosevelt intimated he intended 
to continue his New Deal policies. He stressed in- 
creased purchasing power as the crux of the econom- 
ic problem. Denouncing the National Debt Week, 
sponsored by the Republicans, he said: “A reason- 
able internal debt will not impoverish our children.” 
The New Dealers are the conservatives, the critics 
of the New Deal are the radicals, Mr. Roosevelt 
asserted. Picturing an imaginary business man on 
a visit to the White House, Mr. Roosevelt conducted 
an imaginary conversation with him, during which 
the imaginary business man could not discover any 
item he would cut from the budget. “And so,” the 
President concluded, “my visitor leaves convinced 
that balancing the budget today, or even next year, 
is a pretty difficult if not an impossible job.” .. . 
Speaking to the same group, Representative Martin, 
minority leader in the House, said that when he 
noted “hysterical spending without regard to in- 
come,” he wished “all our public officials could have 
a little experience in mercantile life.” . . . The Ad- 
ministration is using all its influence in an effort to 
have Congress adjourn quickly, Congressman Mar- 
tin declared. 


THE CONGRESS. The Ways and Means Committee 
reported to the House the Townsend old-age pen- 
sion measure. .. . The Senate passed, forwarded to 
the House, a resolution permitting President Roose- 
velt’s two reorganization plans to become effective 
July 1. ... A measure recommended by the Presi- 


dent, providing for an administrative officer, a sort 
of general manager, for the Federal courts was 
passed by the Senate. The bill would transfer ad- 
ministration of these courts from the Department 
of Justice to the proposed manager. . . . Nomination 
of William M. Leiserson to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board received Senate confirmation. ...A 
$773,049,151 Naval Appropriations Bill was ap- 
proved by the Senate. . . . Stories of an alleged 
movement, said to be flavored with anti-Semitism, 
for setting up a new regime in the United States, 
caused the Dies Committee to resume hearings. 
Belief that Communists planned seizure of the 
Washington Government during the Summer, a 
desire to forestall such seizure, motivated the move- 
ment, according to reports. Dudley P. Gilbert, of 
New York; James Erwin Campbell, of Owensboro, 
Ky.; George Deatherage, of St. Albans, W. Va., 
head of the Knights of the White Camellia; Felix 
MeWhirter, Indianapolis; John D. M. Hamilton, Re- 
publican National Chairman; Major General George 
Van Horn Moseley, retired, were called to testify 
either about the alleged plot or their knowledge of 
men connected with it... . An assurance that the 
United States has formed no military alliance with 
Great Britain, was requested from the President 
and Secretary Hull by Congressman Tinkham. 


AT HoMe. Most Reverend Francis Joseph Spell- 
man was installed as the sixth Archbishop of New 
York. . . . The United States submarine Squalus, 
sunk in 240 feet of water off Portsmouth, N. H., at 
approximately 9 A.M., May 23. Twenty-six hours 
later, with the aid of divers, a ten-ton rescue cham- 
ber was lowered to the sunken ship. In four trips, 
the chamber brought up thirty-three men from the 
wrecked vessel. The rest of the crew were believed 
to have been caught by inrushing waters in an in- 
undated portion of the boat, and drowned. The 
occasion marked the first time the chamber was 
used in actual rescue operation. . . . The Republic 
Steel Corporation filed suit in Federal court against 
the C.I.O. The corporation asked for $7,500,000, 
charging the union with conspiracy to close its 
plants. The C.I.O. filed with the National Labor 
Relations Board a claim in the same amount for 
back pay. ... A C.I.O. strike of automobile workers 
in Detroit brought 24,000 employes out. . . . The 
Yankee Clipper inaugurated regular air service 
across the North Atlantic, leaving Port Washing- 
ton, L. I., on May 20. On the first few trips nothing 
but mail will be carried. . . . The Republican party 
announced a National Debt Week, massed speakers 
for an attack on public spending. . . . The Federal 
income tax is applicable to Federal judges ap- 
pointed since June 6, 1932, the Supreme Court 
ruled. The high Court declared an Oklahoma law 
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of 1916 discriminated against Negro voters, pro- 
nounced it unconstitutional. . . . Rafael Martinez 
Nadal, President of the Puerto Rican Senate, jour- 
neyed to Washington with a resolution demanding 
statehood for Puerto Rico. . . . The Federal Com- 
munications Commission issued regulations placing 
curbs on broadcasts from this country to foreign 
lands. Programs must mirror the culture of the 
United States, promote international good-will, the 
Commission ruled. 


SPAIN. 150,000 troops, composed of units from 
every branch of the victorious army, passed through, 
flag-draped Madrid in review before their Generalis- 
simo. .. . In a broadcast, Generalissimo Franco de- 
clared his Government desired to collaborate in the 
economic sphere with all countries in order that 
international peace and harmony might obtain... . 
In Madrid’s Church of Santa Barbara the Generalis- 
simo gave public thanks to God for the Nationalist 
triumph, asked Divine aid for his Government that 
it might lead the nation toward “full liberty of the 
empire for Your glory and that of Your Church.” 


GERMANY. While Chancelor Hitler sat between 
them, Count Galeazzo Ciano and Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop, Foreign Ministers of Italy and Germany, 
signed for their respective countries the Milan Pact, 
a political, economic and military alliance. The 
agreement provides for closest collaboration in 
peace and in war. In the event one partner is in- 
volved in hostilities, no matter how commenced, 
the other partner is pledged to immediate support 
on land, sea and air. 300,000,000 people were thus 
formed into a bloc of steel to obtain a just peace, 
speakers declared, following the ceremony of sig- 
nature. .. . The Rhine River rose, flooded the first- 
line of German concrete pill-boxes and other de- 
fenses, forcing the military to retire. The French 
Maginot Line across the river was not inundated. 
. .. Propaganda Minister Joseph Goebbels declared 
the Reich wants her colonies returned, her demands 
on Poland met, and will not wait long for fulfil- 
ment. . . . In Danzig territory, a German butcher 
was shot from a Polish automobile. 


ITALY. All Italian legionaries will be withdrawn 
from Spain before June, the Government an- 
nounced. . . . Addressing throngs in Piedmont, 
Premier Mussolini hailed the German-Italian pact, 
characterizing it as an accord forming “an in- 
vincible bloc of men and arms that wants peace 
and is ready to impose it.” 


GREAT BRITAIN. The British Cabinet, after pro- 
tracted hesitation, agreed to enter into a military 
pact with Russia. The pact will take the form of a 
mutual-assistance agreement between Britain, 
France and Russia. The London decision will be for- 
warded to Moscow for Soviet approval. Said Prime 
Minister Chamberlain in Parliament: “ .. . all 
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relevant points of view now have been made clear, 
and I have every reason to hope that as a result 
of proposals which His Majesty’s Government is 
now in a position to make on the main questions 
arising it will be found possible to reach a full 
agreement at an early date.” The chief demands of 
Moscow were met by the British. . . . By a vote of 
268 to 179, the House of Commons approved the 
British plan for Palestine. . . . 5,000,000 pounds of 
Czech gold were transferred to the German Reichs- 
bank from the Bank of England. . . . Queen Mary 
narrowly escaped serious injury when her auto- 
mobile overturned in a collision. She suffered from 
shock and slight cuts. . . . King George and Queen 
Elizabeth continued their triumphant tour through 
Canada. Featuring their visit to Toronto, was a 
nineteen-minute meeting with the Dionne quintup- 
lets accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Dionne. 


FOOTNOTES. The Soviet Ambassador to England, 
Ivan Maisky, temporarily representing Moscow at 
the League of Nations, demanded that the League 
take some action in response to the appeal of Chinese 
delegate, Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo. The League de- 
cided to draw up a resolution, asking member States 
to see what economic aid they could give China... . 
Finland, with Sweden, planned to fortify the Aland 
Islands. Russia objected. . . . Premier Antonio de 
Oliveira Salazar reaffirmed Portugal’s ancient alli- 
ance with Great Britain. Addressing the National 
Assembly, he said: “An insolent propaganda .. . 
examines attitudes, gives meaning to meaningless 
things, perverts the purest intentions, and with false 
news and half-truths creates an atmosphere of 
war.” Speaking of Spain, he declared a “Red victory 
there” would have brought threats to French and 
British interests. . . . Premier Mussolini’s daughter, 
Countess Ciano, arrived in Brazil. . . . Cardinal 
Villeneuve was named Papal Legate for the cere- 
monies at Domremy, France, on the consecration 
of the Church of St. Joan of Arc. . . . Clashes be- 
tween Rumanian and Bulgarian citizens continued 
at frontier localities. . . . Twenty-five thousand 
members of the Popular Front, most of them Com- 
munists, paraded in Paris, commemorating the day 
when the first Communist Government in France 
was suppressed following the war of 1870... . In 
Shanghai the Japenese yen dropped below the value 
of the Chinese dollar. . . . Chinese troops claimed 
victory over Japanese forces in Northern Hupeh 
Province. . . . Japanese authorities announced that 
foreign ships in waters close to the coast of China 
were liable to be searched by Japanese warships. 
Military goods destined for the Chinese would be 
taken off the foreign ships, the authorities indi- 
cated. . . . The Soviet Government made public a 
budget that increased military expenditures sixty- 
six per cent more than last year. . . . Brigadier Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, arrived in Rio de Janeiro for 
a ten-day tour of Brazilian military establishments. 
He plans for a return visit to America of General 
Pedro Aurello de Goes Monteiro, Chief of Staff of 
the Brazilian Army. 
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RELIGION IN SCHOOLS 


EDITOR: I do not believe that the compulsory 
teaching of religion in public schools would be prac- 
tical in view of the many different creeds repre- 
sented among the body of pupils. 

I do believe, however, that there is urgent need 
to teach children religious principles, so that they 
may be guided through life by sound moral doc- 
trine. The State is benefited by having its citizens 
love justice and obey the Ten Commandments. If 
all men believed in God and a hereafter, there 
would be fewer crimes committed. 

For this reason the State should encourage with 
all its might the teaching of religion. 

The problem is, how can this be accomplished 
with so many different sects composing the popu- 
lation? The Catholic parish school solves the prob- 
lem for one section of the population. Up to the 
present the Catholic citizens have supported their 
own schools, but, unfortunately, the burden is be- 
coming too heavy. 

If the State recognizes its obligation to pay the 
cost of secular education to all classes of its citi- 
zens, then an allowance should be made to the pri- 
vately supported religious schools for lightening 
the state’s burden. This compensation could be 
based upon the cost to the State at present of each 
scholar in public schools, and, also, dependent upon 
the fulfilment of standards or requirements of the 
State Board of Regents in respect to the degree of 
secular knowledge imparted. 

If the fairness of this plan is accepted, then any 
religious sect, Lutheran, Methodist, Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, or Jewish, could afford to 
establish its own religious school. 

If many sects should decide to do this, some of 
the public-school buildings might be emptied. This 
space could be transferred to the private school 
needing it. In like manner the public-school staff 
not needed could be assigned to the private schools 
in conformity with the faith each teacher professed. 

The State would regard its present public-school 
buildings as so much space to be divided first 
among all of the private schools in proportion to 
their needs, and the remainder of the space could 
be given to the education of children whose par- 
ents were not members of any particular creed. 

The present generation of children are wofully 
lacking in discipline. Religion inculcates discipline 
and good conduct. The State should, therefore, fos- 
ter religion, protect it and support it, and save so- 
ciety from general demoralization. 

This is only a rough outline of a solution for the 
problem, but I am firmly convinced that with some 
adjustments the plan could be made to work, and 
‘the country would be the better for it. 


New York, N. Y. L. W. M. 


AT LONG LAST 

EDITOR: John E. Reardon’s article, Active Lead- 
ership in American Catholic Culture (May 6), 
really rang the bell. What truck can we Catholics 
have with the credo of Dale Carnegie, with the 
gospel of Hoover, Mark Sullivan and Henry Ford? 
What good is there for us in the good life as por- 
trayed by the Saturday Evening Post, the Ameri- 
can Magazine, the Reader’s Digest, the Atlantic 
Monthly, etc.? 

Sinclair Lewis and Mencken exposed that de- 
supernaturalized and debased Protestantism years 
ago, but they had no substitute to offer. John E. 
Reardon’s call is a recall to fundamentals; it is a 
summons to suffering, to sanity, to the right kind 
of intolerance, to an anchorage and a vision that 
may at long last give us a few Catholic intellectuals 
and artists, independent, unweakened and unafraid. 

Omaha, Neb. MICHAEL BOYCE 


MEDALISTS | 

EDITOR: The article, Annapolis Midshipmen Are 
Proud of Their Faith (AMERICA, May 20), by Sen- 
ator Walsh is very excellent and timely. It is en- 
couraging to know that while the Government is 
spending millions on our naval program, the spir- 
itual welfare of the midshipmen is recognized and 
being well cared for. 

The incident stating that every Catholic at the 
Academy wears a medal of the Blessed Virgin re- 
minds me of a train trip I made between Baltimore 
and New York some two years ago. In a coach well- 
filled with West Point cadets, I was tapped on the 
shoulder by one of them. 

“Excuse me, Father. I am not a Catholic, but 
could you tell me if it is a rule that Catholics wear 
a medal of the Virgin around their necks?” 

“No, but it is a widely adopted custom,” I obliged. 
“Now will you tell me what prompted this ques- 
tion?” 

“Well, Father,” he answered, “in all the time I 
have been at the Point, I have never met a Catholic 
cadet who did not wear one.” 

Woodstock, Md. MICHAEL J. KOHL, S.J. 


PRECISION 
EDITOR: Art Kuhl ought to be allowed to continue 
his process of precision. Some months ago he said 
in an article in AMERICA that man, young man, is 
not a mere economic unit in the cycle of economy. 
In the issue for April 29, he added the observation 
that man, young man, is not merely cannon fodder 
for the murderers at war. 

From this point forward he might well tell us 
what other things the young man is not —e.g., a 
guinea pig on which to try New Deal experiments, 
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a passive and unwitting contributor to local politi- 
cal graft, a pawn to be pushed around by sabotag- 
ing gangsters, and so forth. 

Kuhl, and the millions of men and women of his 
age, have a right to be heard. They are the ones 
who are going to attempt cleaning up the debris in 
the future. He is right in saying that youth right 
now does not want war, but it is one of those truths 
that has to be repeated constantly by young people 
so that the powers that be do not slip over their 
program in the future. 

It was not over difficult to work up a war hys- 
teria two decades ago. It is comparatively easy to 
do so now. But those who are to be worked up 
ought to have something to say about it them- 
selves; and that now. 


St. Louis, Mo. J. H. F. 


CATHOLIC MAP 

EDITOR: Referring to the map of the Catholic 
geography of the United States, recently published 
by the N. C. W. C., Monsignor Guilday writes 
(AMmerIcA, April 15): “If framed or mounted and 
put up in a conspicuous place in our higher Cath- 
olic educational institutions, it would prove attrac- 
tive and informational to our students, especially 
to those with a flair for history.” 

Experience at Immaculata has proven the value 
and wisdom of this suggestion. About a month ago, 
a framed and mounted copy of the map was hung 
in a prominent place in one of our large classrooms. 
It has commanded the attention and interest of 
both faculty and students, and, incidentally, has 
added to the appearance of the room. 

It is a rather large map, but it could scarcely be 
otherwise and still remain clear and comprehen- 
sive. No doubt it will play a significant réle in the 
study of the rise and spread of Catholicism in our 
country. 


Immaculata, Pa. FRANCIS J. FUREY 


PROTEST 

EDITOR: As a Catholic, I desire to protest at the 
action taken by C. J. Ducey, Supreme Council of 
the Knights of Columbus, in suppressing the meet- 
ing of the North American Committee to have 
been held in New Haven and which was to have 
featured “Father” Lobo (AMERICA, May 13). Such 
action comes close to being anti-democratic and, 
in my opinion, does the Catholic Church more harm 
than good. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 
JOHN L. MCLAUGHLIN, JR. 


BUNK AND POPPYCOCK 

EDITOR: Any one outside an insane asylum 
knows that literally the President is not the head 
of the nation. Neither is Hitler, Mussolini or Stalin 
the head of his nation. They have courts and parlia- 
ments. The King of England is only the head of 
the nation in a symbolic way. Even Hitler and 
Mussolini can be ousted. 
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Your intimation that President Roosevelt claims 
to be boss of the whole nation, including the legis- 
lative and judicial branches of our Government, 
and that he desires to be the source and channel of 
all authority is just plain bunk and political poppy- 
cock, worthy of some soap-box orator. 

Back of all your objection is the implication you 
raise as a fact that Mr. Roosevelt wants to be the 
source and focus of all authority. Now that just 
raises a political question that I would be willing to 
go to the mat with you on, but is out of place here. 
Of course, it is an important matter and would be 
entirely proper for discussion, if you could substan- 
tiate your claims, but the truth is, it just is not so, 
save in the minds of certain partisan political op- 
ponents. 

If you sit up nights meditating, maybe you will 
agree that President Roosevelt is just a teeny- 
weeny bit more head of the nation than Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes or the Congressional and Senate lead- 
ers you refer to. When the President comes on the 
platform, people stand and the band plays “Hail to 
the Chief,” and if the President invites a person to 
the White House it is considered a command. He 
is accorded all the courtesies of the head of a na- 
tion in diplomatic usage. 

A good deal of the trouble today is that too little, 
rather than too much, respect is shown the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

East Orange, N. J. GK BB 
EDITOR: Your correspondent notes that the 
proper piece for the band to play, whenever the 
President appears, is “Hail to the Chief.” He fails 
to realize the significant fact that the piece is not 
entitled “Hail to the Head of the Nation.” 

Citizens ought to give the President all the re- 
spect due to his great office. But any American 
who looks upon an invitation to the White House 
as a command, gives the President a false respect, 
fails in proper respect for citizenship in this Re- 
public, and does not understand the Constitution 
of the United States. 

New York, N. Y. D. 


BOOSTERS 


EDITOR: In the May 6 issue of AMERICA Rev. 
Joseph H. Wels, S.J., urged the formation of the 
AMERICA Booster Society. Today Mr. Lawrence Mc- 
Gowan became the first member of the AMERICA 
Booster Society by his contribution of one dollar. 

Mr. McGowan adds to Father Wels’ suggestion: 
“Why not, as well as libraries, (send AMERICA to) 
all school- and secular-publication editors! The way 
the Communists do!” 

It will interest Father Wels and Mr. McGowan 
to know that only recently AMeErIcA contributed 
free weekly subscriptions to some two dozen public 
libraries. With Boosters like Father Wels and Mr. 
McGowan this embryonic thought may indeed grow 
to giant proportions. Here’s for more Boosters in 
the cause of Catholic literature! 

STEPHEN J. MEANY, S.J., 
Business Manager of AMERICA 
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TO THE SPORTS WRITERS, 
LONG MAY THEY RAVE! 


LEONARD FEENEY 








IN no part of the daily newspaper will you find 
consistently so much sanity, sense, objective fact, 
good reporting, attractive writing as in the sports 
pages. In no part of the newspaper will you find 
less desire to upset your epistemology, outrage 
your certitudes, readjust your culture, psychoana- 
lyze your faith. 

The sports writers are men of humble minds, 
working in one definite field, sticking to it, and 
knowing it perfectly. None of them thinks he was 
born to set the world right in a paragraph. None 
pretends to possessing Mr. Pegler’s powers of adju- 
dication, Miss Thompson’s charismata, Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s ubiquity. You will not find a sports writer 
roaming through all the areas of thought under 
such excuses as “As I Like It,” or “It Seems To 
Me.” I admire the sports writers, their simple hu- 
manity, their easy metaphors, their clear-cut re- 
ports. They stick to their lasts as faithfully as the 
shoemakers are told to, right to the last inning, the 
last quarter, the last lap. 

The sports writers know how to write because 
they began their apprenticeship in the correct way. 
They were articled to the proper subject-matter. 
An exciting basket-ball game is a much more suit- 
able topic for an aspiring writer to whet his crea- 
tive and emotional powers on than “The Chronic 
Ills of the Universe” or “The Institution of Mar- 
riage as a Failure.” Sports writers know their limi- 
tations as accurately as they know the dimensions 
of the playing fields. They know what is fair and 
what is foul, when they are out of bounds, when 
they have stepped outside the sidelines. And fur- 
thermore, they do not attempt to report one kind 
of game under the guise of reporting another. 

Turn to the music column in a newspaper, and 
you may find music, or you may find the author’s 
secret attraction for Mithraism. The dramatic critic 
will discuss anything from a vile vaudeville act to 
the delicate doctrine of the Virgin Birth. The cine- 
ma expert will easily neglect to report favorably 
on his glamor girls in order to report favorably on 
the ideologies of Moscow. The book reviewer needs 
little or no coaxing to induce him to ignore his book 
in order to tell you how you can save your soul by 


hating Hitler. And so on, until we wade as far as 
the editorial page. And there one can usually leave 
the newspaper as far as ever hoping to find any 
first principles is concerned. 

The sports writers look on their work as a trade, 
and speak of their tasks as “jobs.” You will never 
hear of sports writers going in for “careers.”” Their 
personal appearances are usually confined to 
school-boy rallies, where compliments are paid 
them in the form of fresh, spontaneous cheers; or 
to smoke-talks, where they must face the rigid 
scrutiny of honest men. Sports writers would be 
wofully out of place at a literary tea, presenting 
their profiles and pretending to be shy. Yet it has 
been found that in the ranks of the sports writers 
literary talent, amounting sometimes to genius, has 
been hidden. 

The sports writers produced no mean philosopher 
in the person of the late W. O. McGeehan. From 
their ranks came one who was, to my mind, the 
best short-story writer this country has produced, 
the late Ring Lardner. (I was delighted, but not 
surprised, to hear with my own ears this last evalu- 
ation supported by Edward J. O’Brien, who de- 
clared that in his opinion Lardner was America’s 
first candidate for the Nobel Prize.) In the humble 
army of the sports writers there still abides an ex- 
cellent light-versifier in the person of Grantland 
Rice. And if there is anything more humorous than 
humorous, it is to hear on a weekly radio broadcast 
John Kieran, the sports writer, telling Clifton Fadi- 
man, the literary critic, facts about literature and 
the fine arts which obviously Mr. Fadiman never 
knew before. Mr. Fadiman has the voice and the 
manner; Mr. Kieran, “all the dope.” 

And this brings me to a defense of the sports 
writers for a practice which is censured in them as 
“the use of slang.” Sometimes their language is 
slang, and it is not to be defended when it takes the 
form of expressions and sentences which are sheer- 
ly ungrammatical. “He don’t know nothin’ ” is not 
good writing of any kind, not even good sports 
writing. Writers who descend to impossible syntax 
or etymology in order to emphasize their masculine 
quality, will not get far even in the sports pages. 
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But it 1s not always clear what some people reter 
to when they mention the word “slang.” If they 
mean it to be an opprobrious term forbidding the 
use of metaphors to all who are not professional 
belletrists, then I am strongly against such snob- 
bery. There can be good slang, and bad slang. Good 
sports writers use good slang, and it can be inven- 
tive, imaginative, sometimes brilliant. If you object 
to a heavyweight boxer being referred to as the 
possessor “of a left as fast and furious as an epilep- 
tic pile-driver,” then I leave you to the gentler 
wiles of the novelist whose lady “flutters about her 
drawing-room like a butterfly, alighting on the 
coat-lapel of each celebrite.’’ But I shall still go on 
believing that strength versus effeminacy is not the 
test that measures the difference between legiti- 
mate metaphor and “slang,” or that literature can 
enjoy the privilege of hyperbole only when it lan- 
guishes in a particular locale. 

Other words in use among the sports writers 
have been brought up in accusation against them, 
words which are in reality necessary tools in their 
trade. Functions make words, not words functions. 
And there are necessary functions in such sports 
as football and baseball which require words like 
“punt” and “bunt.” Else, what are these perform- 
ances to be called? Are “rugger” and “chukker” 
and “soccer” all right for gentlemen, for the Eng- 
lish, but “grounder” and “homer” and “socker” to 
be forbidden us poor, vulgar Americans? An Eng- 
lish university student once came to me in dismay, 
asking me if I could possibly excuse, defend, even 
interpret, the “abominable, undecipherable Eng- 
lish” he found in the headlines of an American 
sports page. The headings ran somewhat as fol- 
lows: MARANVILLE’S BUNT TRIMS CARDS IN 
NINTH FRAME... BABE’S HOMER CLEARS 
SACKS IN OPENER ... PIRATES MAUL REDS 
FOR THIRD STRAIGHT. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you actually under- 
stand that gibberish?” asked my perplexed univer- 
sity student. I had to say that I was ashamed to 
admit that I honestly did. “But you,” I added, 
“would have no complaint against ‘an over,’ ‘a 
maiden,’ ‘a googly,’ ‘an |.b.w.’ in cricket! Am I to 
gather that every sports expression which isn’t 
cricket, isn’t cricket?” Leaving him with this enig- 
ma, which was “a fast one,” too fast for him to 
see, I went on to reading the rest of the exciting 
American sports page to find out how Maranville, 
Babe and the Pirates did it. 

There is another factor found in the sports pages 
which seems to me to be a reflection of the healthy 
tone of the sports life in general. It is the easy way 
in which sports writers apply, and sports players 
accept, nicknames, names sometimes calculated to 
be a very rigorous test of the recipient’s humility. 
The Chief Executive of our nation has recently 
started a tradition of epistolary endearments by 
tossing off letters in fine, friendly, American fash- 
ion, which were flashed on the front pages of the 
newspapers under captions such as “Dear Jim,” 
“Dear Joe,” “Dear Alben,” etc. Would he ever dare 
to go the full, informal way of referring to “Gab- 
by” Garner, “Dizzy” Morgenthau, “Babe” Farley, 
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“Harry the Horse” Hopkins, or “Suitcase” La 
Guardia? Could even a Presidential attempt at 
good fellowship be so confident of itself (and in 
terms of praise, mind you, meaning that he was 
the best choice for the position he occupies) as to 
mention “Hot” Frankfurter? I think not. And I 
think it were rather better that Mr. Roosevelt re- 
frain from such rough-house affection. But it still 
does show what qualities of camaraderie can be 
found in the sports pages and nowhere else. 

When a sports editor dies his confréres never 
seem to care about offering him eulogies or paying 
him compliments in terms of his writing, but always 
and invariably concentrate on the substantial char- 
acter of the man. The obituaries of sports writers, 
penned by those of their own craft, are unique. 
Let us suppose the deceased’s name is Eddie. His 
bereaved comrades never refer back to the growth 
and development of Eddie’s style; the influences 
thereon of Carlyle, Walter Pater, Bugs Baer; the 
fact that persuasions borrowed from Spinoza, or a 
year’s tutelage in degeneracy under the guidance 
of Thomas Mann, caused Eddie to watch a foul ball 
dropping into the first-base bleachers with a new- 
found terror, descriptively expressed in the lan- 
guage of the sanitarium. 

No, there are no such glories waiting for the 
sports writer after his death. But there will be 
plenty of tributes to his memory reading like this: 
“Eddie will be missed. He was a square-shooter, a 
good husband and father, and a trusted friend. He 
began life in considerable hardship, an orphan, one 
of eight children. He worked his way from copy- 
boy on his local newspaper to the top ranks of his 
profession in sports reporting. In the last years of 
his life, which were complicated by financial adver- 
sity and a body weakened by illness, he never lost 
the indomitable grin he brought with him the first 
day he entered the press box. Eddie could take it. 
He could not be licked. And even death did not lick 
him in the fond memory of his friends.” 

And now I must end this brief treatise with an 
apology, which I hope will not amount to a defense. 
Do I read nothing but the sports pages? Frankly, I 
read considerably more. My general interests lie so 
far away from the field of sports that I have, sta- 
tistically, attended one baseball game in the past 
five years, though I have succumbed less infre- 
quently to football. I prefer a good quatrain to a 
good home-run, a good play at the playhouse to a 
good play at the plate. But I do wish one could 
go to the music column, the art column, the politi- 
cal column, the drama page, or the book-review 
supplement in our newspapers and find what he 
wants. Instead of finding reading-matter appropri- 
ate to the caption under which it resides, one will 
find such a hodge-podge of bad history, bad the- 
ology, bad ethics, spurious ethnology, hermeneu- 
tics, mysticism and what-not, that one becomes in- 
furiated at these experts-in-all-fields who offer no 
credentials for their omniscience other than the 
fact that they write. In the sports page, at least, 
you can find exactly what you want, even though 
what you want at the moment may not be very 
much worth wanting. 


























BOOKS 


A WARNING FROM 
SPAIN’S EXPERIENCE 


America LOOK aT SPAIN. By Merwin K. Hart. P. J. 

Kenedy and Sons. $2.50 
LOYALIST victories and Nationalist atrocities were all 
that he could read in American papers. Yet the Franco 
forces continued to gain. There must be some explana- 
tion. So Mr. Hart went to Spain for it. An American, a 
non-Catholic, president of the New York State Economic 
Council, he found the flagrant Red propaganda too much 
to take. So, from Spanish soil, this book was written 
to point out “a lesson, not about Spain, but about 
America.” 

Franco saved Spain from becoming a Soviet colony, 
and he saved it just in time. Civil war was the only 
means, for the controlling Red minority had to be forced 
out. The Third International no longer has a foothold 
in Western Europe. It must turn to the Americas. Mexico 
is already Sovietized, and the United States is now go- 
ing through the process. What America has to learn 
from Spain is the way to rid itself of the Red peril. 
Fascism, of either black or brownshirted variety, is not 
our greatest menace. It is Russian Communism. Mr. Hart 
saw for himself the methods employed by Moscow in 
dictating to Madrid. 

He is in a position to see the growing parallel in the 
United States. What happened in Spain is happening 
here. “I want no Nazism, no Fascism in the United 
States. But I also want no Communism. Indeed, if Com- 
munism is rooted out, any danger of Nazism and Fascism 
will disappear overnight.” Communism has taken its 
last stand in the United States. For the bitter struggle 
to come, America must depend, not on her intellectual 
leaders, not on her business leaders, not on her press 
and pulpit, but upon her middle classes. America can 
rid itself of Communism if it moves quickly. “In all 
probability there will be bloodshed—bloodshed it may 
be, as great as Spain has seen.” He cautions: America, 
Look at Spain! 

Mr. Hart realizes that the liberty we have has been 
won by fighting; he wants us to keep our heritage, 
though we should have to fight for it again. The book 
is distinctly American, without any patriotic flag-wav- 
ing. It should be read by every American who has at 
heart the maintenance of our freedom. 

J. VINCENT WATSON 


BELLOC IN 
HIS GREATEST ROLE 


SONNETS AND VERSE. By Hilaire Belloc. Sheed and 

Ward. $2.50 
MR. BELLOC’S voice in verse is not of our day. In forms 
of expression, even in a modal quality of thought, be- 
queathed to us by a lost generation, he lyricizes his own 
thundering certitudes, and cares not whom they may or 
may not please. There is a slight defect in all this, be- 
cause it tends to make lyric poetry, the most personal 
of all forms of poetic expression, more isolated and 
oo than it is allowed to be, even by the privileges 
of art. 

Nevertheless, a most extraordinary artist is at work in 
this book. For versatility, no living poet can match this 
one. Likewise, there is no living poet, and very few dead 
ones, who can touch so richly on such a variety of hu- 


man emotions, and who is able to give each human ex- 
perience such an exact tempo and such a proper tune. 
Audacious, witty, satirical, fanciful, fantastic, belligerent, 
lonely, and at times, as in The Little Serving Maid (his 
masterpiece to my mind), amazingly tender, Mr. Belloc 
cannot safely escape the encomium of Hugh Walpole, 
who calls him “the greatest living English poet.” Or, 
if that be denied, no one surely can evade Walpole’s 
other statement that “only after Belloc’s death will it 
be seen how truly great he is.” 

It would be a pity if those of us who are privileged 
to be Belloc’s contemporaries should know him only in 
the quarrels and controversies of his other books, and 
never become acquainted with him in what is his great- 
est réle (as it was that of Chesterton), the rdéle of poet. 
Coming now to the end of his days, Belloc might well 
end his whole life, as he ends this present volume, with 
one of the most magnificent utterances that has ever 
issued from the pen of any poet, his Heroic Poem In 
Praise Of Wine. 

And I shall end this brief review with a word of 
warning to those to whom Belloc is, and justly so, some- 
thing of a puzzle, even a contradiction. My warning is 
this. Do not miss the rare shyness that lurks behind 
this out-thrust chin. Do not have failed to find the deep 
humility that is buried in the flashes that issue from 
these challenging eyes! LEONARD FEENEY 


THE GRANDMOTHER 
OF ALL EUROPE 


QUEEN VicTorIA’s DauGHTERS. By E. F. Benson. D. 

Appleton-Century Co. $3 
PUZZLING as it may seem to this generation, to which 
the name of the Prince Consort conjures up a hazy 
notion of something frumpish, like an old pot-pourri 
gone stale, the daughters of Queen Victoria were not 
unhappy under the thorough Teutonic regime which had 
been thought out by their father. That their elder 
brother, the Prince of Wales, should have chafed under 
this paternal and tutorial domination is not only under- 
standable, but appreciable. 

However, the five daughters seem to have taken to 
the conscientious Germanization of their lives and mits, 
and if these pages are to be believed, it agreed very 
well with them. Mr. Benson is possibly the most apt 
writer to have treated this subject. As son of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and through his personal contacts 
in court circles, he has had access to sources of informa- 
tion which give his narrative a quite distinctive au- 
thenticity. 

Observe the skill of Mr. Benson in his choice of a 
title. It might have been the daughters of Queen Vic- 
toria; but it is not. And that is a sort of clue to the 
manner in which the entire subject has been treated. The 
old Queen had these five marriageable girls on her 
hands; she chose the prospective husbands, saw to it 
that the dowries were not negligible, and through her 
matrimonial alliances became “the grandmother of 
Europe.” 

There could be, of course, no book about the daughters 
of Queen Victoria with the daughters left out. But the 
dominating personage in this recital is to be found in 
the old Queen herself—actually her daughters appear 
to play somewhat of a second fiddle in this family en- 
semble. Mr. Benson is hampered by no great reticences 
in his unfolding of history, and reading what he has to 
say with our mind attuned to popular reactions of these 
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post-war days, it seems aimost incredible that these 
dynastic intermeddlings and plans and counterplans 
should have got away with as much as they actually did 
bring about. 

A tendency exists, at least in some minds of a suf- 
ficiently expansive throw-back, to lament the passing of 
the pre-war years as the good old days. They were never 
really that—they were the bad old days, stagnant, stuffy, 
and stultifying. We may be living in harsh times, times 
that pierce to the very marrow and soul of a man. But 
at least we are alive; we are not so moribund as not to 
feel the prick of the goads of these years of stinging 
crisis. 

And if Mr. Benson is successful in one thing more 
than another, it is in this: that he has vividly and 
startlingly re-created the Victorian days, the flannel- 
mouthed era in which the old Queen and her daughters 
lived. And, frankly, he has done this with such a dexter- 
ous turn of the hand, that one sort of feels glad to be 
alive here and now; when, even if we are making a 
mess of things, at least we are not having it done 
dynastically. HENRY WATTS 


MEMOIRS OF 
THE ROOSEVELTS 


OpYSSEY OF AN AMERICAN FaMILy. By Hall Roose- 
velt and Samuel Duff McCoy. Harper and Bros. $3.75 
MANY people take pleasure in browsing through old 
family letters and chronicles of thrilling activities of 
the long ago. Travels through distant and strange lands 
in new and untried methods of travel make for fascinat- 
ing reading, but more particularly when the heroes of 
these episodes turn out to be the ancestors of present- 
day persons of importance. Such is this collection of 
letters and events in the lives of the various branches 

of the Roosevelt family. 

The first account is of one Nicholas Martenszen van’t 
Roosevelt, who came to America from Holland on a fur- 
trading expedition in 1613. He was Klaas, called Kleyntje 
“the little fellow” by his companions, because he was 
so big. His father was Marten and his village Rose- 
field, hence the Martenszen van’t Roosevelt which ap- 
pears on the early records. His adventures with the 
Indians and his settling in New Amsterdam make an 
interesting tale. 

Robert Cushman, one of the English ancestors on the 
Delano side, was one of the active promotors of the 
voyage of the Mayflower in 1620. There are about 
eighteen other cousins and members of the Delano and 
Roosevelt families whose traveling propensities are 
delightfully described in quaintly phrased letters or 
through early records. No country was too far or too 
hazardous for them to investigate. They were mostly 
sea-faring men, but one or more of them took part in 
every American war on sea or land. 

Theodore Roosevelt and his sons Theodore and Ker- 
mit, who were not the least of the intrepid explorers, 
are not mentioned in this book, because their stories 
have already been told, and there are other members 
of this restless family whose stories remain for a future 
recounting. 

The book is elaborately edited and contains some very 
handsome copies of ancient engravings of principal 
scenes in the lives of the heroes. 

Hall Roosevelt is the brother of our First Lady 
Eleanor, the nephew of Theodore, the fifth cousin of 
Franklin Delano and the father of the young aviator 
Daniel Stewart Roosevelt, who so very recently met a 
tragic death in his plane in Mexico. The last chapter in 
the book embodies a letter written by him in August of 
1938, after a visit of six weeks in Spain. According to 
his letter he did not fight in Spain, but visited both sides 
and gives his experiences without comment. 

CATHERINE MurRPHY 
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BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Here Lies. THE CoLLECTED Stories OF DoroTHY PARK- 

ER. The Viking Press. $3 
MISS PARKER is well known for her clever style and 
keen wit in sketching New York characters. All but three 
of the stories in this collection have been published in 
Laments for the Living and After Such Pleasures, and 
two of the others have appeared in magazines. The 
foibles of women are exposed unsparingly in many of 
the stories and this cutting criticism comes out most 
strikingly in the new story with which the collection 
closes, The Custard Heart, where a wealthy lady makes 
a cult of wistfulness and plays upon the sympathy of 
her male admirers till she finally achieves what she con- 
siders a perfect expression of sadness and desolation. 

Men fare better, usually as foils for their silly wives, 
though callous lust is flayed in Mr. Durant and male 
thoughtlessness in The Last Tea. Clothe the Naked is a 
very touching tale of the struggles of a poor colored 
woman to support her little blind grandson and of the 
lad’s eagerness to know the warmth of companionship; 
the ending recalls O. Henry at his best. Mrs. Parker can 
exhaust the possibilities of an idea without letting it 
grow tiresome as she does with the equine face of the 
nurse in Horsie and with the sepulchral parlor in Won- 
derful Old Gentleman. Some of the stories however are 
disedifying in their exhibition of drunkenness and im- 
morality. WiLtiaM A. Dowp 


THE MorHer or Gop. By Mother Imogene Ryan, 

R.S.C.J. Spiritual Book Associates. $2.25 
THIS is a collection of Spiritual Readings for the prin- 
cipal feasts of Our Lady. The anthology of Marian 
authors ranges from St. Jerome to Canon Smith, who a 
little over a year ago gave us his classical Mary’s Part 
In Our Redemption. The selection shows excellent taste. 
The book was the choice of the Spiritual Book Associates 
for May. DANIEL M. O’CONNELL 


In New BruNSWICK We’LL FIND It. By Lowell 
oo" and Rex Barton. D. Appleton-Century Co. 
TWO travelers who have roamed the far reaches of the 
globe take one step off United States soil and on the 
estate of their next-door neighbor taste the thrill of dis- 
coverers. They discover for themselves spots long-dis- 

covered and accessible. 

Making a summer tour of New Brunswick, the authors 
travel leisurely and pause to describe rich woodlands, 
rushing rivers, the tides of Fundy and the rugged east- 
ern shore. In cities and towns they stop to note the in- 
dustries and diversions of the people, who charm them 
with hospitality and friendliness. The narration of their 
travels is pleasantly interrupted with snatches of history 
and legends which cling to the spots on the route. 

For authors who admittedly had a book in mind, Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Barton put their pen under admirable 
restraint. Enthusiasm is not forced; it rises naturally at 
the sight of rod, line and teeming streams of salmon. 
The authors succeed in leaving the impression that they 
are sharing a pleasure excursion with the reader. 

JOSEPH P. CONNELL 


Survey AFTER MUNICH. By Graham Hutton. Little, 

Brown and Co. $2.50 
WHAT is Germany planning for Europe? Mr. Hutton 
examines Europe after Munich to formulate an answer. 
His contention is “that a new Europe is being molded 
on the farther side of the Rome-Berlin front; that from 
Danubian destiny will come European destiny. It may 
be peace or war, welfare or ill-fare.” The Reich diplo- 
macy was crowned with success, when after Munich it 
embraced 80,000,000 souls in a united German father- 
land. By the same stroke it won a potential economic 
triumph, but only the future will disclose if it was 























Pyrrhic. At present, a rapidly increasing domestic debt, 
lack of liquid funds, shortage of food and man power— 
all these embarrass the Fuehrer and his aides, and all 
these deficits have been further heightened by Germany’s 
latest acquisitions. If the possibilities of eastern Europe 
are to be actualized, the drastically organized war econ- 
omy, which at present throttles the Reich, must be 
abandoned. The only other procedure left to Germany 
is to slow up her political and economic tempo, con- 
solidate her gains and rush headlong into a lightning 
war with western powers, in which event, the unorgan- 
ized Danubian granary would be of no avail. Neither 
axis partner can survive a war of attrition. 

Munich has bound Italy hand and foot to the Reich’s 
economy; it has also shut the Danubian door in her 
face, giving but the assurance of support in Italian 
Mediterranean demands. Poland, Hungary and Rumania 
are in a precarious state of political and economic siege 
and must either collaborate with the Reich in financial 
measures or face dismemberment. These as well as the 
smaller Balkan countries are disturbed within by pro- 
and anti-Nazi factions. German unification of the Danube 
can be beneficial to its bordering states and to Europe 
as a whole, but Germany must guard against ruthlessly 
exploiting them, lest dormant Slavism again unite the 
prospective victims under the Russian aegis. 

A prominent economist and an expert in the European 
political organizations, Mr. Hutton stresses the impor- 
tance of railways, roads and commerce and their inti- 
mate connection with Europe’s destiny. He presents a 
plethora of facts and sound conclusions in this splendid 


interpretation of the Danubian problem. 
JosePpH A. Rock 


THE MippLe WINDow. By Elizabeth Goudge. Coward- 

McCann, Inc. $2.50 
THE gifted author who charmed everyone with A City 
of Bells and recharmed with Towers in the Mist, is still 
a charming story teller, but she has definitely burdened 
her powers here by the necessity of convincing her read- 
ers of the reality of the plot. The Middle Window was 
originally a play, and had better remained one, for in 
a play as acted, there is the argument of living persons 
to convince of unrealities. In the colder medium of this 
novel it is difficult to believe in Judy and Ian, who are 
actually Judith and Ronald, who had lived 200 years ago, 
died, and are now reincarnated to finish the Utopia they 
planned in the Scottish highlands. The essential theme 
will be recognized as used in Berkeley Square, but here, 
as it were, in reverse. The Middle Window is a fine novel, 
and, to say it again, packed full of Goudgian charm, 
without which it would not be so fine. 

RosBert E. HOLLAND 


THE OFFICIAL CATHOLIC Directory For 1939. P. J. 

Kenedy and Sons. $6 
BY not appearing simultaneously with the first day of 
the year, the Catholic Directory has scored an advantage 
which most, if not all, other like works of reference 
missed. It is able to start off with His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII as Supreme Pontiff of the Universal Church. 
There are, too, other things on which this invaluable col- 
lection of facts may be congratulated. The typography 
of the clergy list has been shaken up and a good deal of 
irritating punctuation eliminated, so that it is easier to 
read. The distribution of dioceses by States is a useful 
new feature. The listing of the religious orders is much 
better arranged, and now it is really possible to find 
what you want. 

In the United States, Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands 
there are now 21,406,507 Catholics, an increase of 239,827 
over the figures for last year. Of these new Catholics, 
some 65,943 are converts, and except for 377, all of them 
are converts in these United States. That is not a bad 
showing, despite one of the questions that is appearing 
in a current prize contest. It is not entirely the spirit of 
pure disinterestedness which urges the acquisition of this 
vast store of information on newspaper offices and pub- 
lic libraries. B. R. E. 


THEATRE 





THE DEVIL AND DANIEL WEBSTER. The Ballet 
Caravan, with Lincoln Kirstein as director, precedes the 
American Lyric Theatre’s first production of The Devil 
and Daniel Webster at the Martin Beck Theatre. That 
is no reason why we should repeat the mistake here. 
Not that the ballet-document, Filling Station, is not a 
charming effort of its kind. The Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster, however, strikes this observer as being a very un- 
usual piece of work. It will be presented first in this 
review. 

The New York public was quite ready for the new 
folk-opera when it opened. Theatre-goers knew that the 
libretto was written by Stephen Vincent Benét and the 
music by Douglas Moore; that the League of Com- 
posers was associated with the venture; that an able 
company of players, singers and dancers was assem- 
bled to put over the production; and that the theme 
was the ever-dramatic one of the man who sells his 
soul to the devil. In The Devil and Daniel Webster it is 
Jabez Stone, a young New Hampshire farmer of the 
eighteen-forties, who makes the sorry bargain. He must 
win success to marry the girl he loves. On the evening 
of his wedding-day the devil comes to claim him. 

The time is highly inopportune. The wedding celebra- 
tion is at its height. The guests, simple New Hampshire 
farmers and their wives, are singing and dancing. The 
best fiddler of the region is playing for them. There is 
a fine vim and vitality in the scene. There are also two 
unexpected guests—the great Daniel Webster, interested 
in the nuptials of his young protegé, who is a rising 
power in state politics, and the devil, who has come to 
tear the happy bridegroom from his bride. Much drama 
here—and pretty good drama. 

Touched by the horror of the situation Webster agrees 
to help the young man. He secures a jury trial of the 
case and himself acts as lawyer for Jabez. But the 
jury, though American, is to be selected by the devil, 
and the devil immediately calls up for this duty the 
renegades and traitors of American history—a jury of 
damned souls. For good measure he throws in “the 
hanging judge” who presided at the Salem witch trials. 
There doesn’t seem to be much chance for Webster or 
Jabez: but the golden-tongued Webster turns his great 
oratory on this jury from hell, and wins a verdict gor 
his client by reminding these lost souls that they were 
once men. Drama here too: good drama. 

As to the music, all of it is modern, most of it is in- 
teresting, and some of it is excellent. There are arid 
moments. There is at times a certain disjointedness in 
the production. But in the big scenes there is little to 
complain of, and there are plenty of thrills in both story 
and music. John Gurney as Jabez, Nancy McCord as his 
wife, Lancing Hatfield as Daniel Webster, and George 
Rasely as the devil, are effective. So are the members 
of the jury that rise from hell before the eyes of the 
audience and look as if they were still there. All in all, 
The Devil and Daniel Webster has certainly given New 
Yorkers something “different” to talk about. 

The Ballet Caravan’s Filling Station, which served 
as a curtain raiser for the major attraction, is not an 
inspired offering; but its music by Virgil Thomson is 
modern and knowledgable. The theme illustrates half an 
hour in the life of a filling-station attendant, who dances, 
entertains, and is entertained by passers-by. He ends 
the half-hour by witnessing first a hold-up and then a 
murder. 

The scene in which the drunken society girl dances 
to her death and is carried out in an extemporaneous 
funeral pageant is as picturesque as the similar scene 
in My Heart’s in the Highlands. The memory of that 
one scene will remain in the public mind long after the 
rest of Filling Station is forgotten. ELIzaABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


CAPTAIN FURY. An Australian background lends the 
redeeming touch of novelty to this outdoor opus which 
rings the changes on melodramatic technique. There is 
a broad range of incident, encompassing adventure for 
its own sake, some rough retribution and a deal of ro- 
bust comedy. Hal Roach directs the sober portions of his 
tale with the same free strokes which characterize his 
comic enterprises, and the whole affair is as subtle as a 
circus and almost as good fun. The central figure is an 
Irish patriot sent to serve a sentence in Australia who 
escapes and, with a brawny companion, proceeds to 
make life difficult for a land-grabbing rancher. The char- 
acters of the piece are sketched in outline, but they are 
profound enough for the uses they are put to, with Brian 
Aherne and Victor McLaglen dominating the scene by 
virtue of size and story importance. A full cast includes 
Paul Lukas, June Lang, Claude Allister and John Carra- 
dine. For those who like their entertainment at a gallop- 
ing pace and with heavy emphasis on action rather than 
sense, this will prove diverting enough. (United Artists) 


IT’S A WONDERFUL WORLD. Ben Hecht’s sense of 
humor is slightly antique even when flirting with such 
ordinarily serious subjects as murder and bigamy, and 
this film consequently refuses to take anything with a 
straight face. The plot runs to such lengths of ingenuity 
in stringing out the murder hunt that one may tire of 
the story and take refuge in the generally funny epi- 
sodes which dot the picture. W. S. Van Dyke has kept 
the action in giddy tempo, befitting its thought content. 
A detective hired to extricate a millionaire from a mur- 
der case is himself taken into custody and only manages 
to escape by the somewhat questionable assistance of 
a poetess. The two follow up a clue in the shape of half 
a dime, and it leads them a chase which involves every- 
thing from the Boy Scouts to a summer theatre. The 
conclusion is logically fanciful and romantic, consider- 
ing its premises. Claudette Colbert and James Stewart 
share some excellent dialog and are ably assisted by 
Edgar Kennedy, Guy Kibbee, Ernest Truex and Nat 
Pendleton. This is frothy fare for adults. (MGM) 


THE KID FROM KOKOMO. This is an overdrawn and 
frequently tasteless satire on a prize-fighter in search 
of a mother to guide him. His manager, ninety per cent 
guile, passes off an elderly alcoholic as the long-lost 
parent and the proceedings end in a brawl. The film 
achieves a consistently low tone and adults will find 
it cheap, side-of-the-mouth comedy. Pat O’Brien, Joan 
Blondell, May Robson and Wayne Morris are featured. 
(Warner) 


SOME LIKE IT HOT. Unless you are included in the 
category suggested by the title, this film will prove too 
much of a strain on your nervous system to justify its 
fleeting moments of comedy. It is an exploitation of 
Gene Krupa’s swing band aimed at persons who make 
no distinction between a dance floor and a gymnasium. 
A slight thread of plot runs through the sequences re- 
ferred to as musical, in quotes, and it concerns a catch- 
penny showman who fails to make a success even in 
a boardwalk venture but hopes to entrance the critical 
public of the pier dance palace. Exhibiting a talent for 
bankruptcy, he alienates his featured vocalist, and it 
is a tiresome business from that point until he wins 
her back, along with assured success. Bob Hope is pro- 
vided with a quantity of verbal fireworks, and Shirley 
Ross sings pleasantly, but the Krupa brand of music 
demands more compensation than either they or the 
script can provide. However, adults who do not mind 
the noise may like the nonsense. (Paramount) 
THomas J. FITzMorrIs 
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EVENTS 


FROM the Book of Genesis: “And the Lord God said 
to the serpent: Because thou hast done this thing thou 
art cursed.” ... Satan, pretending friendly cooperation 
with Adam and Eve, brought ruin upon them. Thus, 
in the very beginning of human history, Satan used 
the strategy known as the Outstretched Hand tactic. 
It succeeded beyond his fondest dreams... . 


From the Holy Gospel according to St. Matthew: “Then 
the devil took him into the holy city, and set him upon 
the pinnacle of the temple. . . . Again, the devil took 
him up into a very high mountain, and shewed him all 
the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them. And 
said to him: ‘All these will I give thee, if falling down 
thou wilt adore me.’ Then Jesus saith to him: Begone, 
Satan, for it is written the Lord thy God shalt thou 
adore, and him only shalt thou serve.” . .. This was 
the second manifestation of the Outstretched Hand 
strategy. It failed on this occasion. Christ rejected the 
Hand from Hell. ... 


Nineteen Hundred Years Later. . . . The Third Inter- 
national meeting in Russia. . . . Communist tactics 
throughout the world have been bearing little fruit. 
New tactics must be devised. . . . The Outstretched Hand 
strategy is resurrected. . . . The delegates from the 
nations of the world are drilled in the new strategy. 
No more frontal attacks. Pretend friendship with every- 
body, the delegates are instructed. Tell everybody: “We 
are all working for the same end. Only our methods 
differ.” . . . Put out the Outstretched Hand, but hide the 
brass knuckles. . . . Bore in, bore in, bore in; into labor 
unions, into all organizations, into your respective Gov- 
ernments. Simulate friendship for Protestants, for Cath- 
olics. Soft-pedal your anti-religious goal until you have 
penetrated into key positions in labor unions, in various 
societies, in your respective Governments. . . . The Red 
henchmen disperse, scatter throughout the entire world. 
. . . As the first, so this second application of the Out- 
stretched Hand strategy becomes quickly successful. 
. .» Reds penetrate into the Government of France... . 
They seize complete control of the Spanish Republic. 
. . . They capture hundreds of influential organizations 
in the United States, work their way into government. 


At the New York World’s Fair. . . . Christ, invisible, 
gazing at the Soviet Pavilion. . . . Looking at the figure 
of the Soviet Worker held aloft in the sky. High above 
all the buildings, high above the American flags, dom- 


inating the whole Fair is the Soviet figure. . . . Christ 
ascends to the top of the pinnacle, stands beside the 
Soviet Worker with the Red Star. . . . Christ: “In the 


beginning you were disguised as a serpent, now you 
are disguised as a worker.” .. . Satan: “This is a suc- 
cessful disguise. I am winning, O Christ. You are losing. 
Gaze over this beautiful Fair and try to find any build- 
ing representing You, the Son of God, within it. You 
are not represented O Christ, but I am. From this point 
of vantage, I dominate the whole exhibition. The chil- 
dren of Adam and Eve, millions of them, see me here, 
a brilliant figure in the sky. But they do not see You. 
I expect to deceive many of them in this garden of 
Flushing as I deceived their first parents in the Garden 
of Eden.” . . . The ceremonies heralding the opening of 
the Soviet Pavilion are beginning below. Satan and 
Christ look down upon them. . . . The Bolshevik Am- 
bassador, Oumansky, official representative of a Gov- 
ernment that is promoting world atheism, speaks, lauds 
the God-hating Moscow regime. Mayor La Guardia, 
Grover Whalen speak, praise the Soviets. . . . Satan: 
“This is the World of Tomorrow, O Christ. You are not 
in it.” THE PARADER 











